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TOO LATE JPOR THE TRAIN. 



A DUOLOGUE FOR TWO GENTLEMEN. 



Book, a manager. 

BmnuN, an eccentric comedian in search of an engagement. 



(kwm. — WaUing-room in a depoL Placards on waU : 
Timc-4efhle; ^^ Look out for Pichpochets ;** ^^No Smoking 
AUowcd" Trunks B. ; chair, tahle, c. ; chair, l. Ai 
rising of curtaiy^, n train is heard leaving. 

(Enter Bxtskin, l., with ca^yet-hag, vmbrella, and sev 
tral packages, shotting), Stop that train! stop that 
train. {Exit ,R., oiUsideJ) Conductor ! engineer ! brake- 
man ! small boj, there 1 stop that train ! {Be-enter, r.) 
It's no use. Too late again. Always too late. I'm au 
unfortunate, victimized, undone individual. Convulsive- 
ly have I struggled with fate, always to be thrown like 
a short-winded bruiser : grappled with misfortune, only 
to get a blacked eye or a broken nose. Talk about your 
tides in the affairs of man, which, taken at the flood, 
lead on to fortane I I don't see it, — nary a tide. Don't 
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I take them, and don't I get taken in and taken under? 
Look at me I Somebody oblige me by taking a careful 
survey of the multitudinous crowfeet which straggle 
adown mj once blooming physiognomy. Cast an oblique 
glance at this emaciated frame, once adorned with the 
plumpness and fulness of an alderman. It's all the effect 
of plunging into those selfsame flood-tides, and here's the 
effect of my last plunge : two minutes too late for a train 
which should be bearing me on to fortune in the shape 
of a fat salary as eccentric comedian of the Eden Varie- 
ties. And here I am, stuck fast in this out-of-the-way 
station, ten miles away from any habitation. Fm cer- 
tainly in a very bad way. Is there anybody here? 
Hallo! ticket-office, porter, anybody! Hallo! It is 
hollow with a vengeance. Guess this railroad runs itself. 
What's to be done? I can't go back : it's getting dark, 
and I should lose my way. When's the next train due ? 
(Ooea to time^ahle^ R. 0.) ^^ Trains for Eden, 7^ p.m., 9^ 
P.M." Half-past nine ! two mortal hours ! I can never 
stand that 1 Half-past nine I why that's the hour ap- 
pointed for meeting the manager of the Varieties ! Two 
hours to Eden ! — 'twill be half-past eleven before I get 
there ; and the manager will, no doubt, be snoring in bed. 
Well, it's no use to worry. Here I am, and here I must 
stay ; so I'll make myself comfortable. Confound the 
train! Jiist my luck! (^Tahes up paper ^ and sUs^ l.) 
" Horrible murder ! " Well, that's comfortable. What 
a dismal hole this is ! I wish I was well out of it J 
{Takes up paper again.) " Highway robbery ! " Good 
gracious 1 what comfortable arrangements they do have 
In this depot I Wonder if there's a gallows anywhere 
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aboQl the premises to oomplete the pleasing picture* I 
bIuJI have the horrors I {Read$ the paper.) 

Sock Baunten in, l. 

Sock. Well, I am ic luck, decidedly. Here before 
the train. There's nothing gives one such pleasure as 
being on time, especially where trains are concerned ; for 
trains, like time, wait for no man, except he be a gen- 
eral, when I believe they do grant a little delay. This 
place seems as lonesome as a graveyard, — deadly lively. 
Hallo ! a stranger. Queer-looking customer. 

Btuhm. (^Reading.) ''One of our most influential 
citizens, while seated in the quietude of his chamber, was 
interrupted by a ferocious-looking burglar, who, in the 
most unceremonious manner, walked into his apartment, 
and, tapping him on the shoulder — " 

Sock. ( Tapping him on the shoulder.) Good evening, 
stranger ! 

Bu8hin. {Starting up.) Keep off I keep off I Fll 
sell my life dearly I Keep off I keep off ! 

Sock, My dear sir, don't alarm yourself. 

Buahin. What do you mean by entering a gentleman's 
apartment in that manner? 

Sock. Well, come, you are a rich one. Apartment I 

Buskin. No : I ain't a rich one. I'm a decidedly 
poor one. What do you mean by tapping me on the 
shoulder in that manner? 

Sock. I beg your pardon, sir • I merely wished to 
ask — 

Buskin. Yes, I know, " Tout* money or your life.'* 
But you can't come it here, i haven't any money, and 
my life's insured. 
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Soch. Don't alarm yourself: I am not in that line. 

Buskin. I wish you was on a line, with all my heart. 

Sock. I merely wish to ask a simple question, such 
as one traveller would ask another. When is the train 
dae? 

BtLskm. What train ? 

Sock. The train for Eden. 

Btukih. You're too late : it's gone. (Seats himself^ 
and takes vjp paper.) 

Sock. Gone! is it possible? My watch must be 
slow. When does the next train come up ? 

Buskin. Sir, is there any thing in my appearance 
that would lead you to take me for a railroad-guide? 
There's the time-table : look for yourself. 

Sock. A decidedly crossgrained customer. (Goes to 
time-tahle.) " Trains for Eden, 7^, 9^." Well, that's 
pleasant. Two hours to wait ! How the deuce can I 
pass the time ? I'll talk to my pugnacious friend. ( Comes 
down^ and seaJts himself on table. Takes up Buskin's 
umbrella.) Going up or down, sir? 

Buskin. (Takes umbrella from his hand.) What's 
that to you ? 

Sock. Oh I nothing. Going to Eden perhaps ? 

Buskin. Perhaps. 

Sock. Business there ? (Takes up bundle.) 

Buskin. (Taking bundle.) Possibly. 

Sock. (Lifting carpet-bag.) What is it? 

Buskin. Minding my own business. (TaJces carpet- 
hag.) 

Sock. Very little conversation to be got out of him. 
I'll leave him alone. (Ooes l., and takes hook from hU 
pocket.) 
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BfukiVi. Thought that woold settle him. I do hate 
bnsjbodied. Wonder who he io? {Fatue.) Here I 
Going to EvVu? 

Sock, Hev ? Oh ! — possibly. 

Buskin. Liv^ tbcre perhaps ? 

Sock, Perhaps. 

Btukin, Might I inquire your name? 

Sock. Certainly you n>ight. 

Buskin. WeU? 

Sock, Well, what? 

Buskin. I asked your name. 

Sock, No, you didn't : you asked if you might in- 
quire. 

Buskin, Oh, pshaw I What is your name? 

Sock. The same as my father's. 

Buskin, Well, what's his ? 

Sock. The same as mine. 

Buskin. Well, what's both your names? 

Sock. Both alike. 

Buskin. Oh, humbug 1 Do you call that the way to 
answer a civil question ? 

Sock, You began it ; but I will be frank with you, 
for I am in danger, and need a confidant. There is some- 
thing in your calm, placid face, that tells me I can trust 
you. I can feel that the milk of human kindness bubbles 
in your bosom — 

Buskin, Well, let it bubble. Go on with your story. 

Sock, I will : be seated. Let me take care of your 
umbrella. (Attempts to take it.) 

Buskin, No, I thank you. 

Sock, Do. It'9 f* handy in case of a shower. 
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Buskin. What kind of a shower do jon expect here? 

Sock. A shower of applause. They're very prevalent 
here. But, to my story. You were just reading the ao* 
count of a horrid murder? 

Buskin. Oh, horrors! You are the murderer? 
(Jumps up.) 

Sock. Sit down. Not a bit of it. Should yon think 
I had just escaped from a lunatic asylum? 

Buskin. Oh, murder 1 A lunatic I (Jumps up,) 

Sock. Sit down. Not a bit of it. 

BusJffin. Who the deuce are you, anyhow ? Why don't 
you disclose yourself, and have done with this tomfoolery ? 
You've got me into a perspiration with your inf(»nal 
nonsense. 

Sock. I will begin at the beginning. 

Buskvn, What I going back to the creation ? 

Sock. Well, then, in the first place, what have jroa 
in that bag? 

Buskin. What's that to you? Gro ahead with your 
history. 

Sock. Well, then, first my name. It's Brown : sin- 
gular name, isn't it? 

Buskm. What, Brown? Nothing very singulaf 
about that. 

Sock. Not in Brown ? Why it's an uncommon name. 

Buskin. Well, well, go on. 

Sock. Well, as I said before, my name is Dunn. 

Buskin. Brown I 

Sock. Well, my dear sir, if you know my hi8toi| 
better than I do, you had better tell it yourself. 

Buskin. Not not goon. 
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8o€k. Mj name is Dunn — 

Btuhin. Brown. 

Sock. Exactly I Dunn Brown. 

BuMn, Oh, yes I I see it. Dunn Brown. 

Sock. Well, as jou see, it's Dunn Brown on both 
sides. 

Buskin, (Septdehnd laugh,) Ha 1 ha 1 ha I 

Sock, What's the matter ? 

Bu^in, I was only laughing at your joke. 

Sock. Do you call that a laugh ? It sounds as though 
you were pulling up gravestones by the roots. 

Buskin. Go on ! Go on ! 

Sock. I am the son of poor but wealthy parents. 

Buskin. Oh,, pshaw ! How can that be ? 

Sock. IVay, sir, are you acquainted with my parents? 

Buskin. No, sir ; never saw them ; don't believe you 
ever had any. What kind of a way is that to tell a 
story? Listen to me. My name is Buskin. I am de« 
sirious of becoming the Eccentric Comedian of the Eden 
Varieties, and for that purpose had an appointment with 
the manager at Eden at half-past nine o'clock. Missed 
the train, and here I am with a madman or donkey — I 
don't know which. That's short and sweet. 

Sock. Very. {Aside.) But long enough for my 
purpose. So this is the individual who has pestered 
me, the manager of the Eden Varieties. WeVe got two 
hours to stop here : he doesn't know me. A chance to 
combine business with pleasure. I'll find out his abili- 
ties. {Aloud.) By the way. Just now, when you wert 
speaking of yourself, you mentioned the word " donkey w*" 
Can you ten me why a donkey prefers thistles to grass r 
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Buskin, No : why does he? 

8och. Because he's a jackass, of coarse. 

Buskin. Hal ha I ha! 

Sock. 60 it, gravestones. But come; as you are 
desirous of becoming a comedian, show me some of jour 
eccentricities. 

Buskin, No, I thank jou. I keep them for appreci- 
ative audiences. 

Sock. Well, try me. I'll make a capital audience, 
ni drop in handsomely with the judicious applause. 

Buskin. No, I thank you: drops won't do. Wo 
must have a shower. 

Sock. Oh, come ! that's a good fellow. I know your 
manager, and will speak a good word for you. 

Buskin. Will you, though ? That's clever. 

Sock. And not only that, but I'll assist you. I do 
something in that way myself, as an amateur. I can 
give you a recitation or two. 

Buskin. Well, agreed ; and we'll divide the profits. 
Tou lead off. 

Sock. I'll give you Macaulay's " Virginia " 

Recitation. " Vvrgvnia** — MacauLay. SoCK. 

Buskin. Very affecting ; but so sweet a maid should 
have died a sweeter death. 

Sock. What do you call a sweet death ? 

buskin. Well, choking to death with molasses candy : 
that's a sweet death. 

Sock. Ha ! ha I ha ! I always liked that joke : but 
its your turn ; proceed. 

Buskin. I'll give you a forensic argument that tia* 
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ftoquired Bome repute, '^ The speech of Sergeant Buzfuz, 
counsel for the prosecution in the case of Bardwell «i. 
Pickwick/' 

BeeUaUon, ^^ Sergeant Buzfuz.** — Dickens. 

Sock. No wonder Sam Weller, senior, cautions hia 
Bon to '^ bevare of yidders." But come, let's have a song. 

Buskm. WeU, sing away. 

Sock. No, I thank you. That's not in my line. You 
eing, you know. 

BvMn. How do you know ? 

Sock. You said so in your letter. 

Buakm. What letter? 

Sock. (Aside.) Oh, pshaw ! Fve let the cat out of 
the bag. {Ahud.) Letter, did I say letter? I said 
you'd better. 

Buskin. Oh, very well I here goes. 
Song. BusKiK. 

Sock. By the by, you act, don't you? 

Buskvn. Yes, occasionally. 

Sock. Let's have a scene from something. Let mt 
see — what' shall it be? 

Buskin. What do you say to " Ion " ? 

Sock. It's too heavy. 

Buskin. "Richard the Third." "A horse I my 
kingdom for a horse ! " 

Sock. No, I thank you : I don't ride. 

Buskin. Something sensational ? " East Lynne ; " 
that's spirited. 

Seek. J prefer " Saugus." There's more sole there. 
I have it. Let's have the scene so familiar in ouf 
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school-days, — " Lochiers Warning.** Tbat'g a capital 
scene. 

Bufkin. Very well. Til do « the wizard." 

Sock. So will I. 

Buekin. Oh, pshaw I we can*t both have it. 

Sock. Very well : let*s toss up for it. 

Buskin. Agreed. Here goes. {Tosses vp copper.) 

Sock. What is it? 

Bttskin. Heads. 

Sock. YouVe lost — it's tails. 

Buskm. Just my luck. 

Scene. ^^ LocMeTs Warning.** — GampML 
Lochid^ — Buskin. Wizard^ — SoOK. 

END OF PAST I. 



PART n. 

Sosiis. — Buskin discovered asleep^ l. Sook seaUi on 
trunks B. 
Sock. My friend has taken advantage of my absence 
for the purpose of procuring a glass of water, to indulge 
in a siesta. How beautifully he sleeps! (BusKiK 
snores.) How frightfully he snores ! Once or twice, at 
the sound of his musical voice, I've rushed to the door, 
thinking the train had arrived. It's too bad. It's so 
deuced lonesome here I want some amusement, and I 
must have it. Hallo ! what's this ? Unclaimed bag- 
gage ? " Lenville, Tragedian." Somebody's under the 
weather. Careless, leaving things in this manner. Some 
inquisitive feUow might be prying into it. (Opefw t/mmk.) 
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Costames for Hamlet complete, and lots of other thiugs. 
Oh ! now we'll have a show-piece. Hallo I Buskin I 
Buskin ! I say, wake up : da/s a breaking. 

Buski/n. Let it break. Don't owe me nothing. 

Sock, Come, wake up I Pye found a treasure. 
Share it with me. 

Buskin. No, I never take shares : that's played out. 

Sock, Wake up ! wake up I 

Bttakm. What do you want now? Can't a man 
have any peace ? 

Sock. Yes ; I want to give you piece, — a show-pieoe. 
Look here I 

Buskin. Oh, pshaw ! Let me sleep. '' Bock me to 
sleep, mother, rock me to sleep." (Snores.) 

Sock. Come, come. Buskin, this is not fair play. 
Ton know I'm to speak a good word for you, and I never 
should be able to do it unless you give me another song. 

Buskin. {Eising.) There's no rest for the wicked, is 
there ? 

Sock. No, sir, — no rest for the wicked. 

Buskin. You must be an awful tired man. What 
will you have ? 

Sock, Any thing you please. 

Buskin, I'll sing you the remarkable history of " The 
Lost Heir." 

. Song, ^^ The Lost Heir.'* Buskin. 

Sock, Very pathetic. Now, if you can manage to 
keep your eyes open, I'll give you a recitation. 

Reoitaiion, '^ The Old Man* s Prayer** — Baker. Sock. 

Buskin. Tliat's a iirst-rate temperance argument, and, 
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strikes me, worth more than prohibitory law. By th« 
by, speaking of laws, reminds me of a debating society 
You've heard my story of " The Debating Society'*? 

Sock, Never didJ 

Buskin. Of course not : it's bran new. 

Recitation. ^^The Debating Society.** BnSKiN. 

Sock. Look here, Buskin : here's dresses for '' Ham^ 
let and The Ghost." Let's have a show-piece. {Goes 
to trunk.) 

Buskin. Yes ; but I don't know a line of Hamlet. 

Sock. Neither do I. Let's guess at it. Come, get 
into these regimentals. 

Buskin. What ! Right here in the depot? 

Sock. Of course: don't be modest. Here, VVL fbL. 
you. {Drops curtain.) There, dress away while our 
pianist plays the overture. {Curtain drops.) 

Overture. Piano. 

Curtain rises on ^^A Hamlet Fricassee.** Enter SoGX, oi 
Hcmdet^ c. ; costum^e^ usual Hamlet dress. 

Hamlet, "^To be or not to be I " oh ! that's played out, 
And gone with many a Hamlet np the spout. 
The question now is not confined to slings, 
To which state-constables have given wings ; 
Nor can we now take arms 'gainst seas of trouble. 
Since Fenian caldrons cease to boil and bubble. 
To die 1 — No ! no I that Hamlet cannot tell 

While we've a * that can ilye so well. 

To sleep — to dream — ah I there's the rubber 
Which fai onr snoring game may make us blubber: 

* lioeftl name. 
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For in that sleep, when we hare maffled np onr ooilt. 
In soothing nightcaps, free from worldly toils, 
What dreams may come — must give us pause 
£re we sup heartily on lohsters' claws, 
Escalloped oysters ! — fancy roast and stew. 
Which all of human flesh are given to. 
That's the respect makes fast-days come so fiist ; 
For who would bear to hunger to the last ? 
To bear the pangs of clamorous appetite ; 
With watery months wage a perpetual fight; 
But that the fear of troublesome digestion 
Raises within the mind this weighty question ; 
But that the fear that on some dismal night. 
Waked from a dream, and trembling with afiright. 
His burning eyes behold his mother's ghost, 
Perched on the apex of a strong bed-post 

{Enter Buskin, aa "Ghost" l.; costume, complete suit ^ mlilte 

"armor,") 

Talking of ghosts — Police defend us. 

Prithee ! no more such frightiiil spectres send us. 

Be thou a spirit of air ? or are you one of Hellas f 

Spirit of Hartshorn 1 or some other fellow's 1 

Be thou the sphynx ? or are you goblin stufied 

With laughing-gas, that's by our dentists pufied ? 

Be thy intents indifierent, good, or bad : 

I'll speak to thee, thou lookest so like my dad. 

In a trim grare so snugly wast thou lain : 

Say, who the dickens dug you up again ? 

Gkffst. 1 am thy father's spirit ! 

H. Hush ! hush 1 I pray you speak more low 
Of spirits : our state constable's below. 
He'll seize on you. 

G. Shut up your clam-shell, sonny ; 
Don't bother your poor dad, now, that's a honej. 
Just hold your gab, for I must quickly go : 
Vm pre0f^ for time — we keep good hours below. 
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Soon I mnst go^ and have another roast : 
So pray attend to me. 

H, Alas! poor ghost! 

G, But that I am forbid to talk and chatter, 
I conld a tale unfold ; but that's no matter. 
If 70a would like to hear. List ! list ! oh^ list I 

H» {Producing a long piece of list from his pocket.) 
Here 'tis, instanter ; strong, upon my word. 

G, Pshaw 1 I'm going to sing. 

H I see you want a chord. Mr. Pianist, oblige us with a ehoi« 

(Song, Ghost. — Tune, ** Giles Scroggins* Ghost" From J. F 
Poolers "Hamlet Travestie.") 

Behold in me your father's sprite, — Ri tol tiddy lol de ray. 

Doomed for a term to walk the night. — Tiddy, tiddy, &c. 

You'll scarce believe me when I say 

That I'm bound to fast in fires all day 

Till my crimes are burnt and purged away. — Ri tol tiddy, Ae. 

But that I am forbid to blow, — ICi tol tiddy, &c. 

The dreadful secrets which I know. — Tiddy, tiddy, &c. 

I could such a dismal tale unfold. 

As would make your precious blood run cold. 

But, ah ! those things must not be told — Ri tol tiddy, fte. 

Your father suddenly you missed, — Ri tol tiddy, &c. 

I'll tell you how — List ! List ! Oh, list ! — Tiddy, tiddy, 4e. 

'Twas given out to all the town 

That a serpent pulled your father down. 

But now that serpent wears his cown. *— Ri tol tiddy, &c. 

One afternoon, as was my use, — - » tol tiddy, &c. 

I went to my orchard to take a snooze, — Tiddy, tiddy, &c. 

When your uncle into my ear did pour 

A bottle of curs<^l V.?Ueboro. r 

How little did I ti- > X I should wake no more ! — Ri tol tiddy, At 

Doomed by a brother's hand was I, — Ri tol tiddy, &c. 
To lose my crown, my wife, — to die. — Tiddy, tiddy, &o. 
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I should like to have settled mj worldly affiiira; 

But the rascal came on so unawares, 

That I hadn't even time to say my prayers. — Ri tol Cddr^ i4. 

Torment your uncle for my sake ; — Ri tol tiddy, &e. 

.jet him never be at peace, asleep or awake. — Tiddj, tiddy, Aft 

ITour mother's plague let her conscience be : 

But I must be off; for the daylight I see . 

Adieu 1 adieu ! adieu 1 Remember me 1 — Ri tol tiddy, fte. 

JET. My royal Nibbs, Til read yon a riddle short : 
Oblige me with a tune on the pianoforte. 

G. Oh, fiddle de dee 1 I can't play that, I own : 
ni give you a solo on the big trombone. 

H. And yet you think on me that you cai« play. 
Who can't handle this eve piano, any way. 
Now, that's played out. Bo you see that cloud up then f 

G, Wait till I get my specs. I do, I'll swear I 

JI. Methinks it's like a waterfall. 

G. 'Tis — toahair. 

W. Methinks it's like a whale. Pray, what think yoaf 

^. A whale ! no, no 1 Just whale me if it dc 

H, And yet — 

(Bell rings^ whisUe sotmds^ cm^idli.) 

Sock. What's that? The train! upon my wordt 
Off with jour togs I we shall be too late again. (Both 
rush round, endeavoring to get off their dresses.) 

Buskin, Oh, murder I I can never get these togs off 
in time. What a pickle have you got me in now I 

Sock. No matter: wear them. It's late: no one 
will see you. Come, get your togs. 

Btishm. But what will the manager say to see me in 
this rig? 

Sock. Say just what I do : it's all right. And yon 
«hall have the situation ; for I am the manager. 
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Buskin. Toa? {Gets his hag and umbrella,) 

Sock. Yes, I ; and delighted to have so fine an acqm- 
sition to my company. So let's be off. 

Buskin, Yes ; but we must say something here. ( Ti 
audience.) 

Sock. Of course we must ; so you say it. 

Buskin. What shall I say? Ladies and gentlemen 
we are very much obliged for the kind and — 

Sock. Come, come ! hurry up I 

Buskin. We have enjoyed ourselves waiting for the 
xain ; and, if you have been entertained, we should no^ 
>Bgret being — being — ( Outside — "-4M aboard I ") 

Sock. Too Late fob the Tbaiit. 

CURTAIN. 

NoTB- — Songs or recitations may be introdnoecl in tlila fktm U 
nil the taste and the sJbiHitj of the psrforaMrs. 
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A DUOLOGUE 

FOB A LADT AND GENTLEMAN. 

m TWO PARTS. 



CHARACTEBS. 
Fbbtub, a rejected saitor. 
Stblla, the cniel rejecter. 



BCBNE. — A handsomely furnished apartment in the houH 
of Stella. Tahl&, c, v)ith rich cover, hooks, flowers, &c. 
Tete'drtete, r. C, armchairs, R. and l. of table, c. En- 
trances, R., L., and c. Enter Festds, l., in evening 
eostvme. 

Festiis* ^^ Thus far into the bowels of the land have 
we marched on without impediment." Here am I once 
more in the place from which, but one short week ago, I 
made an unceremonious exit as the rejected suitor of a 
^oang, lovely, and talented lady. Rejected suitor ! — 
those words slip very smoothly from the lips, as pleas- 
antly as though they were associated with some higli« 

21 
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sounding title of nobility. There is nothing in the 
sound of them to conjure up the miserable, mean, con- 
temptible, kicked-out feeling which a man experiences 
who has received at the hands of lovely woman that 
specimen of feminine handicraft, — the mitten. All mj 
own fault too ! I'm a bashful man. Modesty, the vir- 
tue which is said to have been " the ruination of Ire- 
land," is the rock against which my soaring ambition 
has dashed itself. I have sat in this room, evening after 
evening, upon the edge of a chair, twirling my thumbs, 
and saying — nothing. I couldn't help it. I have brought 
scores of compliments to the door, and left them in the 
hall with my hat. I wanted to speak ; I kept up '' a 
dense of a thinking;" but somehow, when I had an 
agreeable speech ready to pop out of my mouth, it 
Seemed to be frightened at the sight of the fair object 
against whom it was to be launched, and tumbled back 
again. It's no use : when a man is in love, the more he 
loves, the more silent he becomes ; at least it was so in 
my case. And when I did manage, after much stammering 
and blushing, to " pop the question," the first word from 
the lady set me shivering ; and the conclusion of her 
remarks set me running from the house utterly de- 
moralized, — "I shall always be happy to see you as a 
friend^ your conversation is so agreeable." Here was 
a damper, after six weeks of unremitting though silefit 
attention. But she likes me, Fm sure of that. It is 
my silence which has frightened her. I only need a lit 
tie more variety in my style of conversation to make 
myself agreeable to her. I have an original idea ; and 
I advise al] bashful men to take warning from my past 
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xperience, sljk', profit by my future. I will borrow Ian- 
guage ia which to speak my passioa. There's nothing 
very original in borrowing, financially speaking ; but to 
borrow another man's ideas by which to make love, I 
call original. And, as luck would have it, I have an 
excellent opportunity to test my new idea. Lounging 
in the sanctum of my friend Quill, the editor of " The 
Postscript," a few days ago, he called my attention to an 
advertisement which had just been presented for insertion. 
It ran thus : '' Wanted, a reader, — a gentleman who 
has studied poetic and dramatic compositions with a 
view to delivery, who has a good voice, and who would 
be willing to gWe one evening a week to the entertaining 
of an invalid. Address, with references, ' Stella,' Post- 
script Office." I recognized the handwriting as that of 
the lady to whom I had been paying attentions, the sig- 
nature as the nom de plume under which she had written 
several poetic contributions for the press ; and I had no 
trouble in guessing the meaning of the advertisement, 
knowing she has an invalid uncle. '^ There is a tide in 
the afikirs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune." I felt that it was high tide with me, and 
boldly launched my canoe ; answered the advertisement 
under the assumed name of '^ Festus," and waited for 
a reply. It came : " Stella is satisfied with the refer- 
ences of Festus, and will give him an opportunity to test 
his ability as a reader Tuesday evening next,"* &c. 
You will naturally conclude that my heart bounded 
with rapture on receiving this favorable answer. It did 

nothing of the sort : on tte contrary, the rebound almost 

* Or the evening of the performance^ 
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took away my breath, I began to shiver and shake, and 
felt inclined to retreat. But '' love conquers all things." 
I determined to persevere ; and here I am, by appoint* 
ment, to test the practicability of my original idea. The 
lady is a fine reader. I am well acquainted with her 
favorite authors ; and, if I can but interest her in this 
novel suit, may at least pass a pleasant evening if I am 
not unspeakably happy. I was told to wait for Stella. 
( Takes a hook from tdble^ and aits L. of tahle^ with his 
hack to B.) Shakspeare, ah ! Let me draw a little courage 
from the perusal of this. {Enter Stella, r., in evening 
costume^ toith flowers in her hair,) 

Stella. My maid said Festus was in this room. Ah ! 
there he is, deep in a book : that's so like these literary 
gentry ! No sooner are their roving eyes fastened on a 
book than it is seized with the avidity with which a 
starving man grasps a loaf of bread. He seems 
happy : I will not disturb him, (^Sits on tete-a^ete,) 
What a strange idea ! Here am I to pass the e.enin^ 
listening to the voice of one whom I never saw before 
This is one of my uncle's whims : he fears I am work 
ing too hard to entertain him with readings from hit 
favorite authors, and so determines to employ a readei 
to relieve me. Dear uncle, with all his pain and suf 
fering he has a sharp eye : he notices my want of spirit, 
and thinks it is caused by weariness. He little knows that 
the true cause is that stupid lover of mine, who sat here 
evening after evening as dumb as an oyster, until, out of 
spite, I started him off. What could have ailed the man? 
Nothing could he say but " Yes, ma'am," " No, ma'am/' 
** Fine evening," " Good-night." I never was so plaguei' 
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in all my life, for I should have liked the fellow if he 
had only tried to make himself agreeable ; but he was 
as silent and stupid as — Festus here. (Festds risesy 
gestictdcUing with his hand^ his eyes fastened on the ho€k.) 
What can the man be about ? 

Festus. (Reading.) •' Is this a dagger which I see 
before me ? the handle towards my hand ? Come, let me 
clutch thee ! I have thee not, and yet I see " — {Turns 
and sees Stella. Drops hook^ and rtms behind chair very 
con/used.) 

Stella. Good gracious ! you here again ? 

Festus. I beg your pardon. You are — I am — 

Stella. I thought, sir, I was to have no more of your 
agreeable society. 

Festus. I beg your pardon, madam : you seem to be 
in error. I am Festus, — Festus. 

Stella. You Festus? 

Festus. Oh, yes : I'm Festus ! I came here by appoint- 
ment. 

Stella. What do you mean, sir? I expected a gen- 
tleman here to read. 

Festus. Exactly I Pray, are you the invalid? 

Stella. Sir, you are insulting! You will be kind 
enough to leave this room at once. I thought the last 
time you were here — 

Festus. Excuse me for interrupting; but you evi- 
dently mistake me for some other person. I never was 
in this house before. 

Stella. Is the man crazy ? Do you mean to say you 
did not make a proposal of marriage to me in this very 
room a week ago ? 
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FesttiB. Madam, 70a surprise me. To the best >f 
my knowledge and belief, I never saw jrou before. 

Stella, Was there ever such assurance ? Is not 70UX 
name — 

Festua. Festus ; and jours Stella. Am I not right? 

Stella. Sir, this is very provoking ; but, if you are 
Festus, what is your object in calling here ? 

Festus. To entertain you. 

Stella. To entertain me ! With what, pray? Sitting 
on the edge of a chair, and twirling your thumbs? 

Festus. {Aside.) That's a hard hit. (Aloud.) With 
readings, if you please. 

Stella. Readings I Pray, what do yon read? Ovid's 
"Art of Love"? 

Festus. Madam, I answered your advertisement, being 
desirous of securing the situation of reader to an invalid. 

Stella. You won't suit. 

Festus. You haven't heard me. 

Stella. No, but I've seen you ; and your silence can- 
not be excelled by your reading. 

Festus. Will you hear me read ? 

Stella. No : you will not suit. 

Festus. Very well : then I davm the trial. Remember 
your promise, — " Stella is satisfied with the references 
of ^ Festus,' and will give him an opportunity to test his 
ability as a reader Tuesday evening," 4bc., &c. 

Stella. Oh, very well I If you insist upon making 
yourself ridiculous, proceed. (Sits in chair y R. of tahh^ 
and turns her hack on Festus.) 

Festus. But will you not listen to me? I cannot read 
to you while you sit in that position. 
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SteUa, I told you I did not wish to hear you read : 
you insist. Proceed : I am not interested. 

F€9tu8, Oh, very well! My first selection shall be 
from the writings of one well known to fame, — a lady 
whose compositions have electrified the world ; whose 
|K>etic efittsions have lulled to sleep the cross and peevish 
infant, stilled the noisy nursery, and exerted an influence 
apoD mankind of great and lasting power ; one whose 
works are memorable for their antiquity, — the gift of 
genius to the budding greatness of the nineteenth century. 
(^Producing a hook from his pocket.) I will read from 
Mother Goose. 

Stella, {Starting up,) Mother Goose ! 

Festtts, Yes : are you acquainted with the lady? 

StMa. (Sarcastically.) I have heard of her. 

Fesku. {Beads vn very melodramatic style,) 

"'We are three brethren out of Spain, 
Come to court your daughter Jane.' 
' My daughter Jane she is too young : 
She is not skilled in flattering tongue.' 
'Be she young, or be she old, 
Tis for her gold she must be sold. 
So fare you well, my lady gay : 
We will return another day.' " 

How do you like that? 

Stella. {Fiercely.) I don't like it. 

FeUus. No? Perhaps you prefer some other stylt 
of delivery. (Beads with a drawl.) 

" ' We awe thwe bwethwen aw-out of Spain, 
Come to court-aw your dawtaw Jane-aw.' ** 
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Stella. Oh, do read some thing else I 
Festus. Certainly. 

"Hi diddel diddel ! the cat and the fiddle I 
The cow jumped oyer the moon" — 

Stella. {Jumpg up.) Pray, sir, do you intend to read 
that nonsense the whole evening? 

Festus. Oh, no I I think I can get through the book 
in about an hour. 

Stella. Sir, you have forced yourself here, an unwel- 
come visitor : you insist upon my hearing such nonsense 
as Mother-Goose melodies for an hour. Do you call 
that gentlemanly? 

Festus, Madam, you advertised for a reader. I have 
applied, with your permission, for the situation. Under 
the circumstances, I naturally expected to have your 
attention during the reading of such selections as I should 
offer ; instead of which, you turn your back upon me, 
and very coolly bid me proceed. Do you call that 
ladylike ? 

Stella. Frankly, no. You have asked the trial : you 
shall have it. For an hour I will hear you ; and, though 
I strongly suspect the situation of reader is not the object 
of your visit, you shall have no reason to complain of 
my inattention. Is that satisfactory? 

Festus. Fray go a step farther. You are said to have 
fine elocutionary powers. May I not hope to have the 
pleasure of hearing your voice ? Grant me your assist- 
ance, and my hour's trial may perhaps be made agree- 
able to both. 

Stella. Oh! not quite certain of your ability, Mn 
Festus? 
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Festtis. Not in the presence of so jQne a reader. 

Stella, A compliment ! Well, I agree. 

Festtu. Let me hear you read : that will give me 
courage to make the attempt myself. 

Stella. Oh, very well ! Remembering your partiality 
for juvenile literature, you will pardon me if I read a 
very short but sweet poem. (^Produces a printed hand' 
kerchief from her pocket,) 

Festus. Ah, a pocket edition ! 

Stella. {Beads from the handkerchief.) 

'* Who sat and watched my infant head 
When sleeping on my cradle-bed, 
And tears of sweet affection shedl 
My mother. 

When sleep forsook my open eye, 
Who was it sang sweet lullaby, 
And rocked me that I should not cry ? 
My mother. 

When pain and sickness made me cry. 
Who gazed upon my heavy eye, 
And wept for fear that I should die ? 
My mother." 

There, sir ! what do you say to that ? 

Festtis. It's very sweet. But that child had too many 
mothers. Now, I prefer Tom Hood's parody. (Beadi 
^A Lay of Beal Life^' hy Thomas Hood.) 

A LAY OF REAL LIFE. 
Who rained me ere I was born. 
Sold every acre, grass or corn. 
And lift the next heir all forlorn f 

My QrandfiiliMr. 
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Who said my mother was no none, 
And physicked me, and made me woree. 
Till infancy became a curse 1 

My GrandmotiMT. 

Who left me in my seventh year, 
A comfort to my mother dear, 
And Mr. Pope the overseer 1 

My Father. 

Who let me starve to bny her gin. 

Till all my bones came through my skisy . 

Then called me " ugly little sin " 1 

My Mother. 

Who said my mother was a Tnrk, 
And took me home, and made me work. 
Bat managed half my meals to shirk f 
My Aunt. 

Who " of all earthly things " would boMi, 
*' He hated others' brats the most," 
And therefore made me feel my postf . 
My Uncle. 

Who got in scrapes, an endless score. 
And always laid them at my door, 
Till many a bitter bang I boref 

My Cousin. 

Who took me home when mother died. 
Again with father to reside. 
Black shoes, clean knives, run fta and wide* 
My Stepmother. 

Who marred my stealthy urchin joys. 

And, when I played, cried " What a noiee I "** 

Girls always hector over boys — 

My Sister. 
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Who used to share in what was mine. 

Or took it all, did he incline, 

'Caase I was eight, and he was nine ? 

My Brother. 

Who stroked my head, and said, " Good Mt** 
And gave me sixpence, " all he had ; " 
Bat at the stall the coin was bad % 

My Godlathwr. 

Who, gratis, shared my social glass. 
Bat, when misfortune came to pass. 
Referred me to the pamp ? Alas I 

My Friend. 

Throagh all this weary world, in brief, 
Who ever sympathized with grief. 
Or shared my joy, my sole relief 1 
Myself. 

Stella* That is very amusing; but, Mr. Festos, if 
tW is the extent of your elocutionary acquirements ^- 

j/es;tu8. Oh, I beg your pardon ! By no means 1 With 
your permission, I will read something a little more 
sombre, — Edgar Poe's " Raven." 

Stella. That is certainly more sombre. Plroceed. 

Beading. " The Raven" by Edgar A, Foe. Festus. 

Stella. Excellent ! Mr. Festus, you are certainly a 
g^d reader. But this seems to affect you. 

Festus. It does, it does ; for I, too, have lost one — • 

Stella. A raven ? 

Festus. Pshaw' I Gome, madam, I believe you are 
fcc read ncrw, and J to listen. 
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SleUa, Certainly. I will read, with your permission, 
Whittier's " Maud Muller." 

Ffiitvs. I should be delighted to hear it. 

Beading. ^^ Maud Muller" Stella. 

Festus, Beautiful, beautiful 1 Madam, this, too, affects 
me. 

Stella. How ? 

FestvA. When I think " it might have been.** 

Stella. Then I wouldn't think of it, if I were you. 
What shall we have now ? 

Festus. Suppose we read together. 

Stella. Together? 

Festus. Yes, a scene from some play. There's " The 
Marble Heart." 

Stella. Oh, there's nothing in that but love-scenes I 

FestuB. It's a favorite play with me ; and I have been 
thinking, while you were reading, that the character of 
" Marco " is one in which you might excel. 

Stella. Indeed ! I have studied the character. 

Festus. {Aside.) * I should think so. (Alovd.) Let 
us attempt a scene. Come, you shall have your choice. 

Stella. Thank you. Then I will choose " the rejection 
scene." 

Festus. {Aside.) Of course you would ! (Aloud.) 
Very well. 

Stella. Do you know, Mr. Festus, I think there is 
something very odd in your attempting a love-scene ? 

Festus. Do you ? I have attempted them, and with 
success t05. 

Stella. Ah ! I remember there was one attempted here. 

Festus. Indeed ^ 
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Stella. Tes ; but the gentleman's name was not Festns. 

Festus. Shall we try the scene? 

Stella. You must prompt me if I fail. 

Festus, Fail ! "In the bright lexicon of youth, 
there's no such word as fail." 

Stella. Ah! but, in attempts at acting, there are 
many failures. 

Festus. True ; but yours will not be one of them. 

Stella. (Aside.) Another compliment! I begin to 
like the fellow. 

Festus. Now, then, the scene ! (Stella takes a hour 
quetfrom the tahle^ sits on tete»a-tete, B.) 

SCENE FROM "THE MARBLE HEART." 

(Arranged for this piece.) 

Marco, Stella. Raphael, Festus. 

Raph. I haye endured the sarcasms of Monsieur de Veaudore, 
the disavowal of jonr love, the reproaches and anger of my only 
friend, who insulted me in my last adieu : for your sake, I have 
become a coward, a crawling, abject wretch, without heart, without 
mind, without shame. ( Throws himself into chtxir, l., and covers his 
face with his hands. A pause. Marco ptdls the bouquet to pieces. 
Raphael raises his head, looks at her, and endeavors to speak with 
firmness.) What did that man say to you ? I have a right to ask. 

Marco. (Smiling in derision.) Right 1 
, Raph. Yes, Marco, the right of a man, who, knowing he is to 
die, would learn the time and manner of his death. He told yon 
he loved you ? 

Marco. ( Carelessly.) Perhaps he did : what then f 

Baph. ( Violently.) You accepted his love? 

Marco^ I will not answer you. 

Baph. But you must, yon shall 1 

Maret^ (Disdainfidly.) ShaU! 
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JRaph. He offered you his hand? {A patue.) Speak, Maroa^ 
ipeak : in mercy let me knew the worst. 

Marco. He did. 

Raph, And you accepted 1 

Maro. (Coldly.) Yes. 

Raph. {Greatly agitated.) O Marco, Marco I {Vtolent^, ri§- 
ing.) You shall not marry him ! 

Marco. ( With contempt.) Who shall prevent me? 

Raph. {With a burst of fury.) The man you have wronged! 
{Suddenly losing all command over himself , and throwing himself cA 
her feet in an agony of grief ) No, no ! Pity, pity for the wretched 
•maniac who cannot live without you — humanity — remorse — 

Marco. { Taking away her handy and rising, with contempt and rage. ) 
Bemorse ! I am weary of this persecution, these clamors, these 
maledictions. You think me a monster of falsehood, inconstant as 
the wind, perfidious as the ocean, the incarnation of caprice, selfish- 
ness, and cruelty ? And why ? Because I am too wise to rush head- 
long to ruin, and too proud to be pitied. 

Raph. Pitied, Marco ! 

Marco. Yes {vehemendy), pitied, insulted, and despised. Look 
at me now, surrounded with every luxury that art can invent and 
gold can purchase. Everybody bows to me. I am a queen. Divest 
me of these gilded claims to the world's respect, and what am I ? 
{Bitterly.) The dust — the friends who now follow my carriage, and 
fight for my smiles, will mock me. spurn me, and trample upon me. 

Raph. Marco, Marco ! in mercy — 

Marco. I have known poverty, and have sufiered such tortures 
in its hideous grasp that my heart sickens and my soul shudders at 
facing it again. You will perhaps laugh at my fear, and say there 
is happiness in poverty. {Laughing in scorn.) Yes, for those who 
are bom to it ; but to have known better days, and fall ! Oh the 
misery, the heart-desolation, the despair ! My father was rich and 
proud, the descendant of a noble family. He lived in splendor, and 
brought me up to despise every thing but wealth. He showed me 
its power : it surrounded him with friends and flatterers, and mads 
life a perpetual summer. An evil day arrived : he speculated, dbd 
was reduced to his last crown. Where were his friends ? {Lau^ 
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M^ til team, and speaking in a hoarse voice.) They passed him in the 
street without recognition, they maligned, they despised, they fo^ 
got him. {Sinks into a chair, sobbing, and wiping her eyes.) 

Baph. Forbear, Marco, forbear ! 

Marco, Ten years (oh, how long the days and months ! ) we liyed 
in poverty, — abject, squalid, starving poverty. I saw my father in 
the prime of his life grow old, decrepit, and insane. In his ravings 
he had but one thought, " Money, money, money ! " * Cling to 
it, my child," he would say to me with glaring eyes and grinding 
teeth, — " ding to it, Marco, as you would to a raft in shipwreck : it 
is the allin all of our existence. See what the loss of it has brought 
to me. Let your heart be marble to every thing but gold, gold^ 
gold!" 

Baph, O misery ! 

Marco. My father died, and I was left dependent on the charity 
of my relations. ( With savage scorn.) Charity ! I wore their cast 
clothes, waited on their will, — their servant, their encumbrance, 
their hopeless slave. One happy day, Providence came to my re- 
lief: I was left a small fortune. (Rising.) From that moment I 
became a statue. The recollection of my days of misery extinguished 
the glowing impulses of my youth ; and I lived on the surface of the 
world, mixing in all its gay pleasures, caressed and fSted, the idol 
of the hour, hating and despising the smiling monster, and devis- 
ing means to secure my independence. A wealthy marriage was 
the only course; and for that I have devoted myself, heart and 
mind ; for that I have been cruel, false, and pitiless ; for that I 
am deaf to reproaches, dead to remorse. {Sits.) 

Baph. {In amazement.) I hear you, Marco, and disbelieve my 
•ars : I see you, and doubt my eyes. Those fearful words, those evil 
looks, — is it possible such hideousness can dwell in such a heavenly 
shrine 1 {Growing gradually frantic.) But I am glad, very glad, 
you have at last been candid with me : it relieves me from a world 
of sorrow, it rescues me from despair. Yet I hoped you had some 
regard for me, some little regret for — Ah, well ! it was my ac- 
cursed vanity. How could I ever hope to ? — {Laughing hysteria 
tally, and speaking in a hoarse whisper.) I, too, am a deception: 1 
have pretended to devote to yon my heart, my life, my soul — nt 
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jDch thing 1 I, too, wore a mask — ha, ha, ha ! When axj eyei 
looked fondest, my heart was plotting treachery ; when I swore yo« 
were my happiness, I felt you were my curse; when I vowed I 
could not live without you, I was devising means to break with 
you — ha, ha, ha 1 We owe each other nothing ; we are both de- 
mons : but the comedy is over now, and the actors have returned 
to their every-day costumes and natures. I wish to be a gentle- 
man, like Monsieur Veandore. Mademoiselle Marco, I ask pardon 
for having annoyed you so long. I leave you to your pleasures. 
{He endeavors to kiss her hand; but she recoils, alarmed by the unldness 
of his tone and looks.) What do you fear ? {With a burst of manias 
laughter.) There is no venom on my lips: it is in my heart! 
{Kisses her hand.) 

Marco. {Alarmed, trying to pacijy him.) Come, come, Baphael, 
let us be friends. 

Raph, (With a vacant stare.) Friends! — oh, yes! delighted! 
[Bowing with cold politeness, in the manner of his first introduction.) 
Mademoiselle Marco, I believe — beautiful, very - beautiful, but 
{shaking his head mournfully) false, false, fatally false. (Sighing, and 
putting his hand to his head.) Ah, yes! and now we are friends 
(shaking both her hands, and looking at her earnestly), — yes, yeri, 
real friends ; for we no longer love, no longer deceive each other. 

Marco. Baphael 1 

Raph. We thought we were happy. (Laughing.) Vain delu- 
sion ! we were breaking our hearts. ( With a sudden alteration of 
tone and countenance conveying that the recollection of his home had 
suddenly come to his mind.). Yes, yes (with a tremulous voice)^ 
breaking our hearts; but we were not the only sufferers. No, no: 
there were other hearts breaking, others (in an agony of suppressed 
grief) I had forgotten. But my absence is desired, and some older 
friends claim my politeness. Adieu ! (Going.) 

Marco. You will call and see me sometimes in Paris ? 

Raph. (Gayly bowing with affected politeness.) You are veiy 
kind ; bat I fear I shall not often be able to profit by your politeness, 
or my work — you understand — it is necessary that I should re- 
pair the time I have lost ; and besides, when I and the persons who 
reside with me have recovered our happiness, it would be indtscieel 
to revive reeoUections that might jeopardiie it. 
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Mono, (Cddly.) Well, then, at least yoa*!! try t (SUsmsoJa,) 

Raph, (Suffocating toith oppressed emotion. ) Tea, yes : I ivill try 
{Puts his hand hastily to his heart with an exdamatum of acute fain.) 

Marco, (Alarmed.) Raphael! 

Raph. (After a violent effort to calm himself.) 'Tis nothmg, 'tl# 
nothing I {Staggering to go off, l.) 

Marco. Are you going to Paris 1 

22apA. Yes, yes, oh, yes! Don't you know— they are waiting 
for me. 

Marco. Take my carriage. 

Raph. ( With scorn.) No, no (unth a maniae smile) : I shall 
walk, walk. (Bitterly.) Poverty should walk: the weather is su- 
perb (endeavoring to be gay) — and (his forces nearly abandoning 
him) — my heart — is so light — I — I (staggering to table, and 
taking his hat) — Adieu, Mademoiselle Marco, adieu (faintly) — 
adieu, adieu! (Staggers off, l.) 

Marco. {Rising from sofa, and looking after him with deep emotion.) 
O Raphael, Raphael ! my heart is not quite marble ; no, no, not 
quite 1 (Falls back on sofa, covers her face with her handkerchief, and 
weeps.) 

Re-enter Raphaxl. 

Marco. (With a smile, holding out her hand.) Thank you for 
returning ; thank you for not taking my follies in earnest : this 
goodness endears you to me more than ever. (Raphael stands fixed, 
looking at her with a cold, immovable countenance.) Tou love me still 1 
(Trying to draw him to her.) Yes, yes : I see you do ; and you will 
pardon me 1 (She is about to put her arm round his neck : he looks 
stertUy at her, and repels her by extending his arms with an action of 
disdain.) Oh ! do not look at me thus : you frighten me — 

Raph. ( With terrible calmness.) Give me my portrait. (Point- 
ing to it on her neck.) 

Marco. Nay, I am sure — 

Raph. (Sternly.) Give it me! (Mabco gives it him.) Don't be 
alarmed, it is only the painting I reclaim. (Taking it from ths 
frame. ) I leave you the diamonds. ( Gives back the frame and chain, ) 

Marco, Raphael ! 

Rmth. Marco, shall I tell you why for a moment you have kvf 
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on your lips and in your eyes ? 'Tis because you haye Icuned thai 
in recalling me you could break another heart: the feeling which 
guided you was not the happiness of Raphael, but the despair of 
Marie. (Maboo starts.) Now, adieu. But first give me youf 
wreath. 

Marco, My wreath ? 

Baph, (Approaching.) I would have it 

Marco. ( Recoiling alarmed. ) Are you mad ? 

Raph. ( Wildly.) Take it off, take it off 1 White roses ara the 
symbols of purity ; they make you hideous : they are only for the 
brows of innocence and truth. (Tears the croum from her head, attd 
t it on the ground.) 

END OF FABT L 



PART n. 



SosNB. — Same as before. Enter Fbstub, o. 

Fesha. It is astonishing how much a little borrowed 
plumage becomes a bashful man. The ice once broken 
by the inspiring thoughts and words of the loTO-sick 
^' Baphael," I feel now almost equal to the composition and 
delivery of an energetic and passionate appeal that shall 
carry the heart of the lady by storm ; but then, having 
once been refused, I dread a second attempt. '< A buret 
child fears the fire ; '' and a singed lover trembles before 
the blazing eyes of the object of his adoration. I have 
yet a short time before the expiration of my hour of trial, 
and the character of " Sir Thomas Cliflford" from which 
10 borrow courage. {Enter Stella, c.) 

Stella. Well, mysterious " Festus,*' what new fancy is 
agitating your fertile brain? 
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Festiu. Madam, to tell you the tnith, I was — think 
ing — of you. 

Stella, Of me, or of your future salary? 
Festm. Both. 
Stella. What of me ? 

Festus, ( Very awkward and confused,) That I think 
— I think — that you — you — are — are — 

Well, what am I? 

{Abruptly,) A very fine reader. 

Oh! is that all? 

All worth mentioning. 

Sir! 

That is all I am at liberty to mention* 

What if I should grant you liberty to say 



Stella. 

Featus. 

Stella. 

Festus. 

Stella. 

Festus. 

Stella. 
more? 

Festus. 
say — 

Stella. 

Festus. 

Stella. 



Oh! then — then I should say — I should 



Well, what would you say? 
It's your turn to read. 

{Aside.) Stupid! {Aloud.) Well, sir, 
what shall I read ? 

Festu>s. Oh ! oblige me by making your own selection. 
SteRa. There's " The Bells," by Poe. Do you like 
that? 
Festus, 
Stella. 
difficult. 

Festus. Perhaps I can assist you. {Aside.) I'll pro- 
voke her a bit ; see if she has a temper. 

Stella. Well, you are very kind. {Aside.) I'll set 
if I can make him talk. 



Oh, exceedingly I 

But I don't know how to read it : it's very 
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Futus. Well, then, yon take the book, an^ read. 
{Hands her copy of Poe,) When I think you need cor- 
recting, I will speak. 

Stella. Very well. (They sU^ c. Stella reacis ff» a 
very tragic tone^ emphasizing the words vn italics.) 

" Hear the sledges with the bells, 
surer hells !" 

Fegtus, Oh, stop, stop, stop! Dear me I that^s not 
the way to read. There's no silver in yovr bells. la*- 
ten:' — 

" Hear the sledges with the bells, 
5a-ver bells!" 

Very silvery, don't you see ? 

Stella. Oh, yes I excuse me. (Beads in a very ditty 

" Hear the sledges with the bells, 
SU ver bells!" 

Festus. Oh, no, no I that's too stfly. 

Stella. Sir! 

Festtis. I mean, there's too much of the sU in nher. 
(Bepeats his reading. She imitates it.) 

Festus. Ah! that's better. Thank you: you are 
charming. {She looks at him.) That is, a charming 
reader. Go on. 

Stella. {Beads.) 

'* What a world of merriment their melody foretelli I 
How they tinkle" — 

Festus. {IrUerrupting.) I beg your pardon : ^^ twinkle.* 
Stella. No, sir : " tinkle." 
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Fe$tu8, But I am sure it is '^ twiukle.** 

Stella, Can't I believe my own eyes ? 

Festua. Not unless they " twinkle." 

Stelku Look for yourself. (Shows him the hoch) 

Festus. My stars I it is ^^ tinkle." I beg your pardoOi 
Go on. 

SteUa, " How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air " — 

Festtu. No, no : frosty, — frosty air. 

Stella, No, sir : it's icy air. 

FestfM. You are mistaken : " frosty.'* 

Stella, Am I ? Look for yourself. 

Festtu. Well, I declare! It is, / see, icy, I beg 
your pardon. Go on. 

Stella, I see, I see. You are bent on interrupting 
me. What do you mean, sir? 

FestuB. What can you expect, if you don't know how 
to read? 

Stella, Sir, this is provoking. I don't know how to 
read? 

PestuB, Not « The Bells," I know. 

Stella, Oh I do you ? Well, sir, I know you are no 
gentleman ; and I know, if you want " The Bells " read 
{ttarts up^ and throws hook at him)^ read it yourself. 

Festus. Madam, what am I to understand by this ? 

Stella. That your presence is no longer agreeable to 
me. 

Festus, Oh, very well, very well I I understand you 
wish me to go. (Stella stands^ r., with her hack to him,) 
You wish me to go. I will intrude no longer. ( Very 
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hud.) Since you — wish — me — to — go— (Aside.) 
Confound it, I believe she does! (Aloud.) Very 
well, madam, very well. Good-evening. (JSxity l.) 
Stella. He'll be back in three minutes. (Enter Fbs« 

TUS, L.) 

Festua, I forgot my hat. You'll excuse me if I take 
my — (Aside.) Confound it, she won't speak ! (Stands 
irresolute a moment^ then approaches her.) Madam, — 
Stella, — I was wrong. You can read " The BeUs " 
divinely. I hear them ringing in my ears now. I beg 
your pardon. Bead '^ The Bells " in any manner you 
please : I shall be delighted to listen. 

Stella. Oh, very well ! Since you have returned, I 
will read. 

Beading. « The Bells,'' Poe. Stella. 

Festus. Splendid, splendid ! 

Stella. Now, sir, I shall be happy to listen to yoo 
once more. 

Festtis. Your '* Bells " have stirred the fires of patn- 
otism within my heart ; and I will give you, as my selec- 
tion, " Sheridan's Ride." 

Beading. '* Sheridan's Bide" Beid. Festus. 

Stdla. Excellent! Mr. Festus, you are a very 
spirited rider, — I mean reader. Now, suppose, for 
variety, we have another scene. 

Festus. With all my heart. What shall it be? 
, Stella. Oh ! you select. Pray, Mr. Festus, did you 
have any design in selecting the scene from "The Marble 
Heart"? 
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Festus, Well, I like that. You selected it yourself 

Stella. But the play was your selection ; and yoa 
were very perfect in the part of '* Raphael/* 

Festus, Well, I selected what I thought I should most 
excel in. 

Stella. You excel in love-making! That's good. 
But I must say, you act it well. 

Festtis, Yes — that is — I think that circumstances 

— occurring — which would make — circumstances — 
perfectly — that is, I mean to say that — circumstances 

— indeed —what were you saying? 

Stella. Ha, ha, ha ! O mighty Festus ! you've lost 
your place ; but, as you have a partiality for love-scenes, 
what is your next? 

Festus. What say you to a scene from " The 
Hunchback" ? "The secretary of my lord"? You 
know the scene, — " Julia " and " Sir Thomas Clifford." 

Stella. Oh, yes ! I am familiar with it ; but I think, 
as an applicant for a situation, you are making me per« 
form more than my share of work. 

Festus. Oh I if you object — 

Stella. Oh! but I don't object. Proceed. {SUs^ L, 
of table. Festus cicite, l.) 

SCENE FROM "THE HUNCHBACK." 

(Arranged for this piece.) 

Juliay Stella. Sir Thomas Clifford^ Fxsxut. 

Jul. {Alone.) A wedded bride 1 
Is it a dream ? 
Oh, woald it were a dream ! 
How would I bless the Ban that waked me ftom it 1 
lam wrecked 
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Bt mine own act 1 What I no escape ? no hope 9 

None I I must e'en abide these hated nnptiala I 

Hated 1 — ay, own it, and then curse thyself 

That road'st the bane thou loathest for the lore 

Thou bear'st to one who never can be thine ! 

Tes, love I Deceive thyself no longer. False 

To say 'tis pity for his fall, •— respect 

Engendered by a hollow world's disdain, 

Which hoots whom fickle fortune cheers no mora t 

'Tifl none of these : 'tis love, and, if not love, 

Why, then, idolatry 1 Ay, that's the name 

To speak the broadest, deepest, strongest passion 

That ever woman's heart was borne away by ! 

He comes 1 Thoa'dst play the lady, — play it now I 

(Enter. CLirroxo, i.). 
Speaks he not? 

Or does he wait for orders to unfold 
His business ? Stopped his business till I spoke, 
I'd hold my peace forever 1 (Cliffobd hnetis, preunting a Itttrnr.) 
Does he kneel ? 

A lady am I to my heart's content I 
Could he unmake me that which claims his knee, 
I'd kneel to him, — I would, I would 1 Tour will 9 

Clif. This letter from my lord. 

Jul, Oh, fate I who speaks ? 

Clif, The secretary of my lord. {Buea.) 

Jul, I breathe ! 
I could have sworn 'twas he I 

(Makes an effort to look at him, hU m miaUa.) 
So like the voice !— 

I dare not look lest there the form should stand. 
How came he by that voice % 'Tis Clifford's voice 
If ever Clifford spoke I My fears come back. 
Clifford, the secretary of my lord ! 
Fortune hath freaks, bat none so mad as that. 
It cannot be 1 — it should. not be I A look. 
And all were set at rest. ( Tries to look at him again, but oommCI 
%o strong my fears. 
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Dread to confirm them takes away the power 
To try and end them. Come the worst, I'll look. 

(She tries again, and is again unequal to the tmk,} 
I'd sink before him if I met his eye ! 

Clif, Wilt please your ladyship to take the letter ? 

Jul. There, Clifford speaks again ! Not Clifford's breftth 
Could more make Clifford's voice ; not Clifford's tong^ 
And lips more frame it into Clifford's speech. 
A question, and 'tis over ! Know I you I 

Oif* Reverse of fortune, lady, changes friends : 
It turns them into strangers. What I am 
I have not always been. 

Jul, Could I not name you ? 

Clif. If your disdain for one, perhaps too bold 
When hollow fortune called him favorite. 
Now by her fickleness perforce reduced 
To take an humble tone, would suffer you — 

Jul. I might ? 

Clif. Yon might. 

Jul. O Clifford ! is it you ? 

Clif. Your answer to my lord. ( Gitfes the lettmj^ 

Jul. Your lord I 

af. Wnt write it? 
Or, will it please you send a verbal one % 
I'll bear it faithfully. 

Jul. You'll bear it ? 

Clif. Madam, 
Your pardon ; but my haste is somewhat orgeat. 
My lord's impatient, and to use despatch 
Were his repeated orders, 

Jul. Orders 1 Well (takes letter), 
111 read the letter, sir. 'Tis right you mind 
His lordship's orders. They are paramount. 
Nothing should supersede them. Stand beside thenf 
They merit all your care, and have it ! Fit, 
liost fit, they should. Give me the letter, sir. 

Clif You have it, madam. 
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Jul, So ! How poor a thing 
I look I 80 lost while he is all himself! 
Have I no pride ? 

If he can freeze, 'tis time that I grow cold, 
ril read the letter. ( Opens it, and holds it as about to rmi UJk 
Mind his orders ! So 1 
Qaicklj he fits his habits to his fortunes ! 
He serves my lord with all his will ! His heart's 
In his vocation. So ! Is this the letter ? 
'Tis upside down, and here I'm poring on't I 
Most fit I let him see me play the fool ! 
Shame! Let me be myself 1 (She sits awhile cc uMe, vaemUbf 

gazing on the lettre, then looks at Clifford.) 
How plainly shows his humble suit ! 
It fits not him that wears it. I have wronged him ! 
He can't be happy — does not look it — is not ! 
That eye which reads the ground is argument 
Enough. He loves me. There I let him stand, 
And I am sitting I [Rises, and points to a chair,) 
Pray you, take a chair. (He hows as acknowledging /^ ' dedinin^ tfti 

honor. She looks at him awhile.) 
Clifford, why don't you speak to me ? ( Weeps,) 

Clif. I trust 
You're happy. 

Jid. Happy ? Very, very happy ! 
Ton see I weep I am so happy. Tears 
Are signs, you know, of naught but happinoM, 
When first I saw you, little did I look 
To be so happy. Clifford ! 

Clif. Madam ? 

J-d. Madam I 
I call thee Clifford, and thou call'st me madam I 

Clif. Such the address my duty stints me to. 
Thou art the wife elect of a proud earl 
Whose humble secretary sole am I. 

J\d. Most right ! I had forgot I I thank yoa, dTt 
For so reminding me, and give you joy 
That what, I see, had been a burthen to you 
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Is fiurly off your hancU. 

Clif, A burthen to me ? 
Mean you yourself ? Are you that burthen, Julia f 
Say that the sun's a burthen to the earth I 
Say that the blood's a burthen to the heart ! 
Say health's a burthen, peace, contentment, joy, 
Fame, riches, honors, every thing that man 
Desires, and gives the name of blessing to ! — 
E'en such a burthen Julia were to me 
Had fortune let me wear her. 

Jvl. (Aside.) On the brink 
Of what a precipice I'm standing ! Back, 
Back 1 while the faculty remains to do't 1 
A minute longer, not the whirlpool's self 
More sure to suck thee down ! One effort ! {Sit».) There ! 

[B/acovers her self-possessioUy takes up the letter ^ andrmd»J\ 
To wed to-morrow night ! Wed whom ? A man 
Whom I can never love ! I should before 
Have thought of that. To-morrow night I This hour 
To-morrow, — how I tremble 1 
At what means 

Will not the desperate snatch ! What's honor's price f 
Nor friends, nor lovers, — no, nor life itself ! 
Clifford, tliis moment leave me I (Clifford retires up the staff$ mii 

of her sight.) 
Is he gone ? 

Oh, docile lover I Do his mistress' wish 
That went against his own ! Do it so soon, 
Ere well 'twas uttered ! No good-by to her I 
No word, no look ! 'Twas best that so he went. 
Alas the strait of her who owns that best 
Wliich last she'd wish were done ! What's left me now f 
To weep, to weep 1 {Leans her head upon her arm, which rests upon 

the table, her oilier arm hanging listless at her side. Clifford 

comes down the stage, looks a moment at her, approaches her, and, 

kneeing, takes her hand.) 
Clif. My Julia I 
hd Here again ? 
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Up, up ! By all thy hopes of hearen go hence ! 

To stay's perdition to me 1 Look you, Clifibrd I 

Were there a grave where thou art kneeling now, 

IM walk into't and be inearthed alive 

Ere taint should touch my name 1 Should some one oobm 

And see thee kneeling thus ! Let go my hand ! — 

Remember, Clifford, Vm a promised bride — 

And take thy arm away ! It has no right 

To clasp my waist ! Judge you so poorly of me 

As think Til suffer this ? My honor, sir ! 

{She breaks from him', quitting her i 
I'm glad you've forced me t« respect myself: 
You'll find that I can do so. 

Clif. There was a time I held your hand nnchid ; 
There was a time I might have clasped your waist : 
I iiad forgot that time was past and gone. 
I pray you, pardon me. 

Jul. (Softened,) I do so, Clifford. 

Clif I shall no more offend. 

M, Make sure of that. 
No longer is it fit thou keep'si thy post 
In's lordship's household. Give it up ! A dAT* 
An hour, remain not in it 

Clif Wherefore? 

Jul, Live. 
In the same house with me, and I another's f 
Put miles, put leagues, between us I The same Ifliii 
Should not contain us. 

Clifford, Clifford! 

Bash was the act, so light that gave me up, 
That stung a woman's pride, and drove her nuu^ 
Till in her frenzy she destroyed her peace I 
Oh, it was rashly done ! Had you reproved* 
Expostulated, had you reasoned with me. 
Tried to find out what was indeed my heart, 

1 would have shown it, you'd have seen it, all 
Ilad been as nought can ever b^ again. 

Clif Lov'st thou me, Julia ? 
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M. Do8t thou ask me, Clifford f 

Clif. These nuptials may be shunned •« 

Jrd, With honor 1 

Clif, Yes. 

Jvd. Then take me ! Hold ! — hear me, and take me, Ikw 1 
Let not thy passion be my counsellor ; 
Deal with me, Clifford, as my brother. Be 
The jealous guardian of my spoUess name. 
Scan thou my cause as 'twere thy sister's. Let 
Thy scrutiny o'erlook no point of it, 
And turn it o'er not once, but many a time, 
That flaw, speck, yea, the shade of one, — a soil 
So slight not one out of a thousand eyes 
Could find it out, — may not escape thee ; then 
Say if these nuptials can be shunned with honor 1 

Clif. They can. 

Jii/. Then take me, Clifibrd — 

Feslus. Stop one moment. {Looks at watch.) Time't 
ap. 

Stella. So soon? 

Festus, The tone of yom: voice expresses regret 
What is your decision ? 

Stella. Mj decision? 

Festus. Upon my application for the situation of 
reader. Shall I have it ? 

Stella, Perhaps the terms will not suit. 

Festm. Madam, I am willing to serve you on any 
terms. Allow me to throw off the mask of *' Festus," 
which of course you have seen through, and offer myself 
for a situation under the name of — 

SteUa. Stop: you are not going to pronounce that 
Dame before all these good people ? 

Festus. Of course not. But what shall I do ? Stella^ 
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C feel that '' Raphael *' and ^' Sir Thomas Clifford ** havA 
inspired me to attempt love-making on my own account. 
Grant me the opportunity to make application for the 
situation made vacant by my unceremonious exit the 
other night. Let " Festus " apply once more. 

Stella. What shall I say? {To audimce.) Would 
you ? He seems to have found his tongue ; and who 
knows but what he may make an agreeable beau? I 
think he had better call again ; for to have a lover who 
can make love by borrowing, is, at least, — under the 
circumstances — under the circumstances — what is it, 
Festus? 

Festua, Circumstances? Why, under the circum- 
stances, I should say it was '^ An Original Idea,'* 

CUBTAIN. 

NoTB. The " Readings ** and '* Scenes " may be varied to suit 
the taste of the performers. ** The Garden Scene '' in " Romeo and 
Juliet/' scenes from " Ingomar/' " The School for Scandal/' Ao^ 
hftTB been oaed with good cifoet. 



CAPULETTA; 

OB, 

ROMEO AND JULIET RESTORED. 

AN OPERATIC BURLESQUE. 



CHARACTERS. 

Capitut, a Gentlemaii of Veroiia. 

2?^^^' [ Gay Lords of Veroiuu 
Mbboutio, ) 

JuLUBT, Capnlet's Fair Daughter. 

Costumes to suit the taste of the performers. 



Scene 1. Oarden in front of Capulbt's house. Door^ 
o. Balcony (the balcony is a shed with poles and lines 
JUled with clothes drying) ^ r. c. Set hushes or trtes^ 
L. c. Enter Capulet, c, in dressing-gown^ carrying m 
lantern. 

Cap. Now is the winter of my discontent 
Made glorious summer by this dark night sent, 
And all the troubles gathering o'er my house 
In inky darkness I may bid varmotue. 
Now on my brows my night-cap sets at ease ; 
My bruised arms no more my ^ire-arms seiae ; 
No stem alarms to wake me from a nap, 

51 
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To spring wild rattles, and revolvers snap ; 
Stern visaged war — Why, what am I about F 
I did not come out, Richard III. to spout. 
I am the father of a daughter dear, — 
Dear ! yes, she costs a thousand pounds a year. 
They call her fair, they praise her auburn tressety 
And go in raptures o'er her handsome dresses. 
Her hats outdo Verona's richest lasses ^- 
So small they can't be seen without opera glasaes* 
She sports in silks and satins of the best 
That can be made by Madam Demoreat 
Verona's gallants seek to flirt and flout 
With this dear ^oZ, when'er her aunt is out. 
They'd like to catch her with a wedding-ring ; 
And so they come at night to spout and sing. 
But I won't have it : under lock and key, 
This floating heUe shall ring for none but me. 
1 am her father ; and my lawyer knows, 
Paying for her dresses, I can keep her dote* 
All's safe to-night, and so I'll tramp to bed '- 

(Jfbon rises.)* 
What's that? the moon is rising overhead, 
And coming up in such a smashing way. 
It rival's the Museum's famous Peep o'Day. 
So I'll to bed, and should marauders roam. 
Let them beware ; for Capulet's at home. [JBorii^ 0. 



* Half a cheese box covered with cotton cloth, on which is painted a 
teryjolly face, with the letters S. T.1860 X. upon it, iUomlnated by 
a candle placed behind, and drawn np by a pully and string, Is the 
original moon prepared for tliis piece. 
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JouBT appears an balcony vnth a jar if pickled Umm. 

Sangy " Juliet." Air^ " No one to Low.** 

No one to woo, none to address 

A tender young maid in the greatest distress. 

Hard is my lot ; beaux I hare none ; 

On this piazza I'm sitting alone. 

No gentle man, no tender lad. 

Comes here to woo : 'tis really too bad. 

No one to woo, none to address 

A tender young maid in the greatest diitffMi. 

Hard is my lot, beaux I have none ; 

On this piazza I'm sitting alone. 

Jtd. Ah, me I Ah, me ! Ah, me I Oh, mj I 
I cannot sleep, nor tell the reason why. 
'Tis now the very witching hour of night, 
Whick is to say, it would be if 'twas light. 
Why, there's the moon, quite dear to me, I'm Bore : 
I never felt she was so near before. 

beauteous queen ! descend from thy high sphere, . 
And taste a pickled lime with me, my dear. 

I'll tell thee lots of scandal and of fashion, 
And whisper in thine ear my tale of passion ; 
For Fm in love ; in love with a dear feller 

1 met one night while seeing Cinderella. 
Oh, such a dear I dear me, I'm in a flutter. 

He's young and rich, and sweet as fresh June butter ; 
His name is Romeo ; he's the idol of the town , 
I'll sing his praise. Pry thee, dear, come down. 

BOKEO {pvUide)^ L. sings. 

We won't go home till morning, 
We won't go home till momin|^ 
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We won't go home till morniiig, 
Till Jnliet doth appear. 

Enter Romeo and Mercutio, l. 

Jfer. Shut up, old chap, this strain will never do s 
Twill get us both locked up in Station Two. 

Eom. Mercut^, old chap. Til own rm rather airj. 
And feel as limber as a Black-Crook fairy. 
'S all right, old fel', I'm deuced glad you're here : 
Fact is, I hardly know which way to steer. 

Her. Oh, ho I I see King Lager's been with yoa. 
And on his beer you're settled fast and true. 
He is the Dutchman's idol, and he puffs 
In shape as monstrous as Jack FalstafiTs stuffs. 
His throne's a monstrous ca^k of his own brew, 
^ With courtiers drawing him by two and two. 
His crown Dutch cheese, his sceptre's a Bologna. 
His subjects — well, they're mtistered in Veromu 
His drink is Bock, his food is sour krout, 
Pretzels his lunch, his night^cap, gin, withont. 
And in this guise he keeps a jolly pace, 
Shaking his sides, a grin upon his face. 
Great in our land as is our famous eagle, 
He sings in opera, and he fights mit Sigel. 

Bom, Steady, my boy, your really getting dij* 
My st«rs I old fellow, what's that in the sky? 

Mer. The moon, of course — 

Bom. But I see two, TU swear. 

Mer. Then you see double. 

Bom. There's the other there {powUs to Mid). 

Mer. Another? Bless me ! 'tis too brilliant far« 
Call that a moon ? It is a glorious star. 
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Bofn. Call that a star? by what arrangement, praj? 
Mer, Why, don't you know ? The star of oar new 

Bom, Ton speak in mefoor-phor, now pray have done« 
What is't o'clock? 

M»r. Four-quarters after dim, 

Sfmq^ " Juliet." -4»r, " Fivt o*dock in the Maming.*' 

My fiither is snugly la his bed, 
Taldng his morning nap ; 
My aant has stufied her waterfall 
Under her snow-white cap ; 
The crickets are singing merrily ; 
While I, all danger scorning. 
Sit qnietly eating pickled limes, 
At two o'clock in the morning. 

Then what care I for costly gems, 

Or silks and satins fine ? 

I know fall well when daylight oooMS 

That those will all be mine. 

Alone on my father's balcony. 

Far, far, from fashion's warning, 

I'm happier far with my pickled limes, 

At two o'clock in the morning. 

Som» Mercutio, it's really getting late : 
IE ou know that your mamma for you will wail ; 
TTou'd better go. 

Mer, Oh, no I I thank you, chum 1 
My ma will look for me when I'm to ^«fiii. 
I'll stay a while. 

Bam, Mercutio, listen now, 
Tis not tlie time of night to pick a row. 
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There's an old proverb, really 'tis well done, 

That two is company, and three is none. 

Now, pray consider — 

Her. You are right, 'tis so : 

As two is company, you'd better go. 
Rom, Oh, pshaw ! Mercutio have no more such fan 
Mer. He's scared at jests who never made a pun. 
Rom. But, soft I what light in yonder window lies ? 

It is the (^)east. 
Mer, There's something on the rise. 

Rom. It is the east, and Juliet is the sun — > 

Arise I fair sun. 

Jfer. Oh, murder I do have done , 

Of grammar you are making fearful slaughter. 

What gender makes a son of Capulet's daughter? 
Bom. Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon «- 
Met. You are getting to the killing part too soon. 
Rom. Who is already sick and pale with grief — 
Mer. Then give it a dose of Radway's Ready Relief. 
Bom. She speaks, yet she says nothing — 
Mer. Nary word ; 

Upon my life, such silence ne'er was heard. 

Bom. See how she leans her cheek upon her hand I 
Mer. Because she's tired : can't you understand? 
Bom. Oh ! would I were some gloves upon thy -— 
Mer. Patue 1 

Or else old Capulet '11 have us in his claws. 
Bern. That I might print a kiss upon that cheek I 
Mer. Hold on a moment ere you further speak : 

You're getting cheeky with you're warm address. 

[f you must print, go try the printing-press. 
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Jidm Ah, me I ah, me I ah, me I oh, my I 

Bom. She speaks. 

Mer. She's got a meteor in her eye, 

JRom. Oh, speak again, bright angel ! 

Mer. So I wiU : 

Tou'll catch the rheumatism by standing still. 

Bom. Shut up ; she speaks. 

Jul. O Romeo I Romeo, say 

Wherefore, oh, wherefore art thou Romeo, pray ? 

Bom. Well, really, madam, that's a poser, rather : 
I really think you'd better ask my father. 

Song, " Romeo." Air, " PaJt Molloy:* 

At fourteen years of age I was a tall and strapping lad : 
My father had the oil-fcver, and had it awfnl had. 
" I'm hard up, Romeo," says he, " and cannot raise the tin • 
" My copper stocks are getting low ; I really must give in." 
He put my best clothes in a bag, and put it on my back, 
And, with his knotty walking-stick, gave me a parting whack. 
" Gret out of this, my boy," says he, " and remember, as you go 
Old Montague's your duddy, and your name is Borneo.'' 

JiU. Deny thy father, and refuse thy name, 
Call thyself Smith or Jones, 'tis all the same ; 
Or, if thou art inclined to give it me, 
I'll pack my trunk and go along with thee. 

Bom. Shall I hear more, or had I better — 

Mer. Wait, 

Give her a chance, she'll pop the question straight. 

Jul. What's in a name ? 

Mer. Why, often there's a letter. 

Jul. Fickles by any other name taste all the better, 
And so would Romeo— 
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Met. Oh, dear I here's a row : 

She's got you in a precious pickle now. 

Jut. Romeo, doff thy name now, that's a dear ; 
For Mrs. Montague would sound so queer : 
I do not like it ; for thy name mine take ; 
A better bargain you did never make. 

Rom* ril take thee At thy word: Til change mf 
nature. 
And get my name changed by the legislature. 

Met, Not in our Greneral Court can you, FU swear : 
They change not names, but only color, there. 

Jul, What lads art thou beneath my window met? 

Mer, Lads ! With a ladder we'd be nearer yet. 

Bom. I know not how, dear saint, to tell you that, 
Because my name is written in my hat. 
And you don't like it. I would rub it out, 
K there was any rubber here about. 

Jul. Whist ! how came you here, and why? 
My father's fence is very sharp and high. 
And should he find you here — 

Mer. The ugly cuss 

Would straight salute us with a blunderbuss. 

Bom. With love's light wings did I the fence o er* 
leap 
On sounding pinions — 

Mer. Ain't you getting steep ? 

Jut. I cannot hear you ; pray come nearer, love. 

Bom. Oh I that I had wings to mount above. 

Mer. Wings ? Pshaw I a stouter platform you will 
need 
If that fond purpose in your eye I read* 
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CSoU$ In harrd of flour from L. ; places U beneath balconyn 

and assista Romeo to mount it,) 
Here is the article, and just the size, 
Placed in your east, Hwill help jou to arise. 
Now mount, my hero, spread your softest talk, 
And, while you're busy, I'll go take a walk. 
Be careful of your feet, or, by the powers, 
Our next tableau'll be ^^ love among the flours,*' ExU^ Im 
Jul, By whose direction found you out this spot? 
Rom. 'Tis put down in the Directory, is it not? 
Jid. If you are found h^e, you'll be murdered 
straight. 
So pray b#gone — ■ 

Bom, I think I'd rather wait. 

Fear not for me my jewel, on my word, 
Your eyes cut deeper than the sharpest sword. 
Oh ! beauteous Juliet, fairest of the fair. 
Within my heart a roaring flame I bear. 
I'm over ears in love within this hour. {StwnMes ym 
harrd,) 
Jul. Be careful, you'll be over ears in flour. 
Bom, If thou wouldst have mo paint the home 
To which I'd bear thee when our nuptials come. 
Listen. In a deep vale where huckleberries grow, 
And modest sun-flowers blossom in a row, 
Where blooming cabbage rears its lofty head. 
And fragrant onion spreads its lowly bed, 
A yellow cottage, with a chimney tall. 
Lifts to eternal summer its shingled wall. 
From out a bower made musical with frogs, 
Who chant their wild lays in the neighboring bogs^ 
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At noon we'd sit beneath the arching vine. 
And gather grapes to make our winter wine ; 
And when night came we'd guess what star 
Should next attract us to the op — era ; 
And then — 

Jvl, Ob, pshaw I give o'er. 

Your yellow-covered cottage is a bore ; 
For cabbages and onions find new names : 
I mean to have rooms at the new St. James. 
And if you love me it is surely fair — 

Bom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear—* 

J'ul. Oh I swear not by the moon. 

jBow. Well, then, I won't. 

What shall I swear by? 

JvX. Swear not at all, my dear. 

Rom. What I not a swear ? Oh, this ain't love, 'if i 
clear! 

(7ap. {pvisidfi). Ho, Juliet ! Juliet, are you there? 
I cannot find my nightcap anywhere. 

E<ym. Who's that? 

Jvl. My father. Oh, the deuse's to pay 1 

jRom. I wish the old man vf 21.^ farther any way. 

Cap. {oxUaide). Juliet! 

Jul. Coming, coming soon. 

Rom. I wish old Capulet was the man in the moon. 

Jul. Good night, dear Eomy ; tie your ears up tight. 

Rom. And wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? *tainl 
nght. 

Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have, my blade? 

Rom. Why, that of giving you a serenade. 

(" Mochmg Birdy'* Whistling serenade^ hy KoMEO.) 
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Bang, " Juliet." Air, " Listen to the Mock.xg Bird.'' 

Mj fiither now has spoken, has spoken, has spoken, 

My fiather now has spoken, 

And the whistling lad is ringing in my ear. 

I feel like one heart-hroken, hear^broken, heart-biokMl, 

I feel like one heart-broken, 

For my Romey can no longer linger hero. 

Listen to the whistling lad. 

Listen to the whistling lad, 

The whistling lad who pipes his merry lay 

Listen to the whistling lad, 

Listen to the whistling lad, 

Who whistles where the yellow moonbeams play. 

I'm dreaming now of Romey, of Romey, of Bomey, 
I'm dreaming now of Romey, 
And the tender, tender words he spake to me. 
To the opera he shall beau me, shall beau me, shall bean me, 
To the opera he shall beau me. 
And I the happiest maid in town will be. 
Listen to the whistling lad, &c. 

Cap. (without). Juliet, I say, ho! Juliet, do you 

hear? 
Jul. Coming, papa ; and now good-night, my dear. 

Eidt. 
Bom. Good-night, good-night; parting were such 

sweet sorrow, 
PU come again and try it on to-morrow. Exit, l. 

Enter Mercutio, l. 

Mer. Is this a bottle which I see before me ? 
The nozzle towards my mouth. Come, let me pom 

thee. 
f have thee not ; and yet I'll swear I saw 
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Thee just as plain as this which now I draw. (DrmuH 
hotUefrom his pocket.) 

8m^j ^ Mercutio." Air, '' BooOe ttm, toaOe turn ioT 

Mercntio, yon have been told, 

Was a gay boy of old : 

One Shakspeare his story has told 

In a hnmoroos sort of a way. 

He was fond of a nice little game, — 

Any game yon can name, 

Wonld see yon, and go it again. 

Boode tam, tootle turn tay. 

For frolic or fighting quite ready, 

Ton conld hardly, I think, call him steady. 

Bootle tarn, tootle tnm, tootle tam, tootle tm^ 

Tootle tam, tootle tam tay. 

Of his yirtnes we oft hare been told 
By this wise bard of old ; 
But his vices he didn't unfold, 
But just kept them out of the way. 
A patron he of the race-borse. 
And the turf, — what is worse, 
Was given to betting, of course. 
Bootle turn, tootle tum tay ; 
So a moral to put if you're willin , 
ril make him a sort of a villain. 
Bootle tum, tootle tnm, &c. 

B[a ! ha ! ha ! this Romeo, silly looney, 

Has, on old Capulet's daughter, got quite spoonejr ; 

And now to wed her he is nothing loth. 

Ha ! ha I he'll find my fingers in the broth. 

He's ordered cards for Wednesday — Park-st. Church i 

Mayhap his bride will leave him in the lurch ; 

ni marry her myself, or rot in prison. 
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Whj should'nt she be mine as well as his'n ? 
I do remember an apothecarj, or rather ortery 
Who, somewhere hereabouts, sells soda-water, 
ril hie to him, and high this bottle fill, 
With laughing gas. Ha ! ha ! mj heart be still. 
We'll block this little game, that's very plain ; 
Conscience, avaiint I Mercut^'s himself again. 

Turns and meets Capulbt, who has entered/ram cZilor, Cf 
with revolver. 

Gap. So, so, my early bird you've caught a worm * 
Keep still, you stupid, don't begin to squirm ; 
Explain this eexly visit if you can. 

Mer. " Pity the sorrows of a poor old man.** 

Gap. Oh I that won't do, shut up, you silly elf: 
I do the old man's business here myself. 
Your business here ? My name is Cap — 

Mer. — ^You let 

Me off, and I won't come again, you bet. 
I came to look at yon revolving moon. 

Gap. You'll get a taste of my revolver soon. 

Mer. You have a daughter — 

Gap. What is that to you f 

Mer. Nothing, but she is very fair to view : 
Her name is Juliet — 

Gap. I knew that before. 

Mer. You did? Well, you're a smart old man, I'lii 
sure. 
A. pretty name ; what is her dowry, pray? 

Gap. A hundred thousand on her wedding-day. 

Mer. The noble Plaster Paris seeks her hand? 
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Co/). Yes, and to marry him is mj command. 

Mer. O wild old man ! I came to ope jour eyes, 
To save you from a fearful sacrifice. 

Gap, How, now? speak out! you rouse my wildeM 
fears! 

Mer* Hush, hush, old man I they say the walls haT« 
ears. 
To save you fifty thousand dollars, I agree, 
If for one moment you will list to me, 
Paris to take her gets a hundred thousand plum : 
I'll marry her for just one-half the sum. ExU^ L. 

Gap. Get out, you scamp ! I am completely sold ; 
ril back to bed, for it is bitter cold. 
And I've been bit already ; but to-morrow 
FU give that girl a taste of early sorrow ; 
Pack up her crinoline, and off she'll go 
To Di Lewis, or Professor Blot. Emt^ B. 

ErUer Juliet from home, 

Jul. O Romeo, Bomeo ! I forgot to say— 
Why, he is gone — oh I for the trumpet's bray, 
The watchman's rattle, or the fire-alarm, 
To lure him back — 

Enter Mbrcutio, l. (wrapped in a domino)^ eaiing a 
sandwich. 

Mei\ It's really getting warm. 

How tender sweet taste sandwiched tongues by night 
To hungry stomachs ! — now I feel all right. 

Jul, Romeo — 

Jfer. My sweet. 
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cTtfJ. When shall we wedded be? 

Iter. What's that? when wedded? Dear me, let me 
see. 
Hash I love, a fearful tale I have to tell, 
That but a moment since on me befell. 
Your father swore point blank that you should marry 
Only that spooney, the young Plaster Paris. 

Jvl. Never ! I'll be an old maid first. 

Mer. Now, don't you fret : 

I'll fix his flint ; we may be happy yet. 
Just take this bottle, wrap your shawl around, 
And hie you off to Capulet's burying-ground. 

JvX. What is it, ketchup or Peruvian dye ? 

Mer. No matter, dear : just ketch it up and fly. 
When you get there, imbibe a goodly dose, 
Then near the tomb of Capulet hide you close. 
Just read the label, sweet, before 'tis taken : 
My precious jewel, it must be well shaken. 
Hush ! I hear a voice, a footstep too, beware I 
Kemember, burying-ground and gas, you'll find me 
there. 

Xhifi^ *' MercuHo and JulieC^ Air^ " We Merry-heaHed 
Marched Away, '^ (Grand Duchess.) 

Jid. Well, well, my love, 1*11 start away, 
Your strange request to quick obey ; 
Equip myself in hat and shawl, 
And meet you 'neath the church-yard walL 

llisr. She don't suspect — it is all right ; 
111 be a happy dog to-night ; 
Boh Romeo of his darling spouse. 
And 'neath the church-yard wall carcase. 
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*' / Love the Military/* 
^ Oh. ™,U j run for ^^y^} millinery, 

Ban for ™^j. | millinery, run for^^^ | mUlineiy ; 

^^ y^' yon'll \ <1°»«^/ ^^ «»^ gc* fJar \ •^'^*- 

{B^eat^ and Dance off^ ■ ^ 

^n^ BOMEO, L. 

JBofM. Mj sweet, my dove. 

J^n^cr JuuET, B. 

Jul* What, back again so soon? 

Wliy, you're as wayward as the silver moon. 
Bam, My dear, I came to fix our wedding-day. 

Capulbt appeal's at door^ c, with pttch^ori* 

Oap. I'll fix you ! 

Bom. Murder I 

Jul. Don't, father, pray. 

Bom. Oh, dear I 

Jtd. Oh, my I 

Cap. Well, sirrah, how is that? 

Bom. Help, help, Mercutio 1 

Cap. You are cutting fat. 

Enter Mebcutio, l. 

Mer. Holloa, old man I 'tis time you were in beds 
Jnst let me fix your night-cap on your head. 

PulU his night-cap over his eyes. 
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Oliorua, Air J " Sabre du mon j!)Jr«." 

Fall on your night-cap, jour night-cap, your night-cap * 
Poll on your night-cap, and take yourself to bed. 

( Quich change.) 



Scene 2. A Wood. 

(^ShatM it he/otmd necessary to drop the curtain^ tceiM S 
and scene 3 can he run into one,) 

Enter Mebcutio, l. 
If I had a beau for a soldier would go, 
Do you think Fd marry him ? No, no, no ! 
And so must not Miss Juliet, that is flat, 
Bestow her hand, her money, and all that, 
On such a reckless, foolish, soft young man 
As Bomeo, who would join the Klux Elux Kahii 
Because old Capulet, o'er his gin and water, 
Has vowed he shall not carry off his daughter. 
Such carryings-on are very bad, no doubt ; 
And so my little game I'll carry out. 
Oh, ch ! — this midnight roaming suits not me^ 
This influenza shall not influence me. 
Ah, ch— would I were safe in bed I 
There's cold without and cold within my head. 
'Tis time this little maid should be along : 
I'll while away the time with a ch — ch — song 

Songj ^^ Mercuiio.^' Air, '^ French Sneezing'SangJ^ 

I'm really very stiff and cold 
Ab you can very plainly see ; 
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This mild spring weather here, 8omefaMr» 
lias raised the very deuse with me. 
My eyes are getting red and weak^ 
Mjr nose appears inclined to fireece; 
A^d, when I seek to raise mj voice, 
I only raise a sneeze, sneeze, SDeeie. 
Too ral la, too ral la, &c. 

O Juliet Capulet ! mj love. 
To keep me waiting 'tis a sin : 
This May-day weather will, I fear. 
Put out the flame of love within. 
My heart with love is burning high. 
My bones with cold are like to fireeM : 
For you I seek to raise a sigh. 
But only raise a sneeze, sneeze, suMm, 
Too ral la, too ral la, &c. 

Meicntio, you're a silly goose 
To choose a maid so very cruel : 
This midnight prowl for you, I fear, 
WQl end in rheumatiz and gruel ; 
And then, should Romeo cross your path, 
Prepare to face another breeze : 
He'd cut you down in his great wraih. 
Nor give you time to sneeze, sneeze. 
Too ral la, too ral la, &c. 



BOBNS 3. Capulet's hurying-ground. Tomb, c, on whid^ 
is written^ ** No one allowed to pick here without permit 
of the proprietor.^' Graves^ r. and l., with headstona 
facing audience. On e. is painted, "To be occupiei 
by Juliet Capulet ; " on l., '* 2h be occvpied by Ro- 
meo Montague." 

Enter Juliet, l., with basket, bottle, and candle. 
Jul, Here is the place {dog oarks), our plagay Spol^ 
I say. 
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You should not follow your mistress in this way. 

f Clock strikes,) One, two, 'tis now the very time, I think, 

When I was bid this sleeping draught to drink. 

Oh, dear ! suppose this should uot work at all ; 

Suppose this evening Romeo should not call ; 

Suppose, suppose — oh ! I'll leave oif supposing, 

For really I begin to feel like dozing : 

And so ril take a dos^. (drinks). Why, this is queer I 

What new-found sheriy-cobbler have we here? 

Narcotic music iu my head is ringing 

Such blissful airs, I cannot keep from singing. 

Sang, " Juliet:* Air, " Mlo Fernando/' 

Oh mio Komeo, my galliant loverier ! 

My father's house I've slipped for to meet thM ; 

But oh ! my ducksey, do you be tenderer 

Or else a broken-hearted maid I'll be. 

If by this cup my senses be capsized 

When 1 have drank this sherry-cobbler down, 

Oh ! do not, dearest, do not, be surprised. 

But wake me gently, Bomeo, from my nap. 

Jul, To bed, to bed ! it's really getting late. (Knock,) 
What knocking's that ? The watchman's at the gate. 
What is undone can't be done up, 'tis said. 
My hair is down, and so to bed, to bed I 

Lies down on grave, blows out candle, R. Enter Mkb- 

CUTIO, L. 

Mer, Rest, my maid, lie still and slumber : 
Now for my carriage. I've forgot the number : 
That is too bad, I ne'er cim find mine. 
So many are ordered for just half-pist nine. 
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What's to be done? Tm getting in a mass, 

I know, ril take her off instanter in a boss. 

Halloo, halloo I Why, here's the dense to pay, — 

Man with a light, and coming down this way ! 

ril step aside and of this light keep dark. (Hides R.) 

Enter BoxEO, l«, dragging child* s carrmgcy containing a 
large bottle of Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup* 

Bom. Bah I Fm chilled through, and hungry as a 
shark. 
I do remember where an oysterman did dwell 
Who opened Providence Rivers passing well, 
Concocted luscious stews and toothsome roasts 
And " Fancys," which are oysters laid on toast. 
I would that I to-night within his stall 
Might seat myself, and for a good roast call ; 
But I'm forbid, for I to-uight must stir up, 
My fainting soul with Winslow's Soothing Symp. 
My Juliet, poisoned, in this churchyard lies ; 
And I, poor silly fellow : — I — I — cries. 
I'll weep no more, but to my Juliet flee. 

Knocks down gravestone at head of JuuKT. 
Get out, you pale-faced slab, make way for me 1 
Enter MsBCuno, b. 
Jfer. Halloo, my gallant youth, is that the way 
Ton with old Capulet's costly marbles play? 
Bon,. What wretch art thou that thus beseemst the 

night ? 
Met Why, wretch yourself 1 it seems to me you're 
tight. 
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Bom. Are jou Mercutio's kinsmaD, Plasier Paris? 
Or are jou Villikins? 

Mer. Thank you, I am nary ; 

But I am Mercutio, who, upon my life, 
Had nearly made that maid there be my wife 
Bat for your coming. Now that you have come, 
And Tm not wanted, I think I'll go home. 

Bom. Stay, vile Mercutio, I see what you're about t 
With this *ere maid you tried to cut me out ; 
But you shall find that I can cut as well. 
A game of turn him out, we'll have, my swell. 
You are a sneak, so be a little bolder : 
Let's see you knock that chip from off my shouldw. 

(^Mercvtio hlowa chip off.) 

A blow. We'll try the manly art. 

Her. The manly art?-— oh, no I 

We can't do that : it's not for us, you know* 
Our legislators keep it for their public play : 
'Tis More-^cuy taught in Washington to-day. 
Talking of cutting you out here with this lass 
I call an insult ; but we'll let that pass, 
m have a pass, and with a cutlass too, 

Produces a pair of ciUlasaea from Mk. 

Draw, villain, draw I I'll have a bout with you, — 
The old stage combat, that's the sort. 
With an accompaniment on the piano-forte. 

Combat to the tune of^ " Wood upj* Mebodtio's ztuck 

Hold on ! I'm stuck, as narrow as a church-pew, 
And hardly deep enough : well, it will do. 
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Ask for me to-morrow, if jou will ; 
And, if I'm not gone, I'll be here still. 
I'm peppered sore, and nearly mttslered out. 
Now, gentle Bomeo, mind what you're about t 
You have a country house, and one in town : 
A plague on both your houses I burn 'em down I 
Have you a cigar? I think I've got a match. 

Romeo gives Merciitio a dgavj and holds up his /ooC, m 
which Mebcutio str^ces a lights and then Ughts kit 
dgar. 

Thank you, you are a perfect hen to scratch. 
From all the many ills of married life 
I would have saved you, carried off your wife ; 
But that's all over, wish you joy, I'll swear. 
Good«by 1 I'm going home to die — my hair. 

Eanif l. 
Eom. So young to die I Farewell, my gentle firiend i 
Now to my business I will straight attend. 
Here lies my love so snugly covered up. 
And near her sits the fatal poisoned cup. 
Eyes, look your last ; but do not look too long. 
V 'twon't disturb you, love, I'll sing a song. 

Sang, ''Borneo:' Air, '' Captain JinbBj* 

My Juliet at last I've foond, 

btretched out at full length on the giomid : 

She shows no signs of coming lomidy 

Which causes me much trouble. 

Bat I've a quietus^ you %ee, 

tus you see, 

toayoiiieo 
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And Window's Soothing Syrnp for m$ 
Will aoon end all my troable. 
It will be a story to tell the marinoa 
That we were driven to snch extremes. 
And came to our end bj poisonous means. 
Through drinking too much of the balmy. 

Bom. Come, fatal syrup, soothe mj aching breast ; 
Come, Mrs. Winslow, come and give me rest. 
Here's to my love, hip, hip, hip, hurray 1 

Tumbles on grave^ L. 
That's given me a settler any way. 

Enter Cafulbt, l., ringing a 5eQ. 

Gap, Iiost, lost, lost, strayed, stolen, or ran away I 
A daughter, anybody seen her, pray? 
Robed in a muslin dress, a tender maid. 
Of all male creatures very much afraid* 
I cannot find her : I am tempest tossed, 
And 80 I toss this bell — lost, lost, lost I 

Trio : Air^ " Dear Father come home,'* Julixt, BoMBOit 
and Capulet. 

M. Father, dear father ! go home, will yon, now f 

Toull get a bad cold in your head : 

I've put out ^e candle, and, covered up warm, 

Tm resting so nicely in bed I 
final. You'd better clear out, old Capulet, now^ 

There hardly is room here for yon ; 

[Disturb not the rest of a poisoned young pair. 

But clear out instaiiter, now, do I 
ltd, { Come do, now do, dear father, sweet father, go home I 
Bom, I Will you, will you, old buffer, old bu0er, go home f 
Cap. Now» do hear the words of this pair. 

Which his fingers* repeat as they roam. 

* The pianist or leader of the orchestra 
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Ill be blessed if snch nonsease I'll ttmd, mif mqr* 

Ko, loonejs, I will not go borne. 
JtiL < Come fiiUier, dear fioher, go borne. 
lisM. ( Old buffer, old bnflfor, go borne. 

Oaf. Well, here's a pretty kettle of fish, I'll i 
Juliet Capulet, what are you doing there ? 

JvX. {Sitting up.) I'm poisoned, waiting here for 

Romeo. 
Bom. {Sitting up.) Well, here I am : I guess we'd 

better go. 

Sang, " Borneo and Juliet:' Air, " BUly Taylor.'' 

Bmm. Now, Juliet, that we're free from poison. 

We will qnickljr wedded be. 

The loveliest maid man ever set his ejes oa 

I'll marrj in style, quite gorgeously. 

Tiddy, iddy, iddy, iddy, ol, lol, li, do, 
/at. Tidy, iddy, iddy, iddy, ol, lol, U. 

ISMa. Tiddy, iddy, iddy, iddy, ol, lol, li, do. 

Tbmftf. Tiddy, iddy, iddy, iddy, ol, lol, la. 

M. O Borneo ! though you're my deary, 

Prithee, listen unto me. 
When I JO to get my wardrobe, I shall ftel foiti 

scary 
If it's under lock and key. 

CAonis.— Tiddy,'iddy, Isc. 

Oap. Humbug 1 Do you two young ones 'spoie 
ril have this billing under my very nose? 
Vile Montague, begone, or you shall sweat 1 
Fm on my native heath, my name is Capulet. 

t/uZ. Give me my Bomeo, or I shall die : 
m cut him up in little stars — 

Bom. Oh, my I 
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Cap. No, no, mj child, jou'U cnt i p no such capers i 
Do you want to figure in the Boston papers? 
Gro home and sew, and so your morals mend : 
This fool ni straight about his business send. 
If you two marry — why, then, I'm a noodle. 
Who dare dispute me — 

Swig\ Tomb opens^ and MEBOinno appears a$ Tanker 
Doodle. (^Allegorical dress of America.) 

Mer. Only Yankee Doodle \ 

Old man, within my home across the water, 
I've had my eye upon your handsome daughter, 
And sighed to think that two fond lovers here 
Should find a home within a tomb so drear* 
And so I've opened it to have it aired : 
Really, old gent, you should have it repaired. 
Being on a yacht race in *' The Henrietta,*' 
To give you a passing call, I thought I'd bettor. 
I'm of a race that likes to see fair play : 
My fair one, can I serve you any way? 

Rom. Why, that's Mercutio ! 

Mer. Shut up, will you, now I 

I've only doubled, don't you make a row. 

Rom. But you were killed — 

Jul. And now have come to life. 

Mer. Some one spoke, I think — 

Rom. It was my wife. 

Mer. Don't puzzle yourselves, FU straightway make 
it clear. 
Tou know the Spiritualists hold meeting here ; 
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You rapped me, and I went, is that not plain? 
So with another wrap^ I come again. 

Cap. Entranced jouth, you are not wanted here« 
So quickly jou had better disappear. 
I want my daughter — 

Jfer. So does Borneo too ; 

And he shall have her straight, in spite of you. 

Cap. Come, sir, you meddle I Mind what you're 
about I 
I'm a belligerent ^- 

Mer. Oh I that's played out 

It will not do all wrongs to redress : 
You'll find America in any mess. 
So, Borneo, take your wife, and pack your bag : 
We'll give you shelter 'neath a starry flag. 

Bom. What say you, Juliet? shall we westward go? 
Speak up, my darling, do not color so. 

Jul. I like those colors well, I do confess : 
Those stripes are just the style of my new dress. 

Ram. To seek that blissful land, I think we'd orter 

Jul. But I'm so horrid sick upon the water I 

Mer. Come, Capulet, your blessing I command ; 
Then pack up trunks, and off for Yankee land. 

Cap. What I end a tragedy without a death? 
It*s horrible : you take away my breath I 

Mer. Then we shall have one sure, let's move along ; 
We'll end our tragedy with a yachting song. 

FtnoZe, ^ A Yankee Ship and a Yankee Crem!* 

A Yankee yacht and a Yankee crew. 
Tally, hi, ho, yon know. 
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Can beattne world on the waters blae. 

Sin^ bigh, aloft and alow. 

Her safls are spread to the fairy breese, 

Th« spray sparkling as thrown irom her prow; 

fler flag is the proudest that floats o'er the seas ; 

Bar way homeward she's steering now. 

Cftfmt. — A Yankee ship and a Yankee crew, Ae 



THE PEDDLER OF VERY NICE. 



A BURLESQUE OF THE 

Trial-scene in The Merchant of Fentoe. 



CHARACTERS. 

Shtlook C& Pawnbroker). 

Judge Bussell (of the Very Nice PoUoe Oonit). 

Antonio (The Peddler of Very Nice). 

Bassanio (a Very Nice young Man). 

Portia (a VeryNioe Bloopier). 

No. 333 (of the Very Nice PoUee force). 

Clerk. 



COSTUMES. 

flbylod;.— A long dressing-gown, high colored; long white hose; san* 

dials: a coarse wig, made from norse-hair, that can easily be detached 

in " handAils ; " tnree hats, one on top of the other, in imitation of 

the old Jew peddlers. 
Judge. — Made up fat and pompous; knee breeches and stockings; long 

wig; flowered waistcoat; blue coat; long white neck-tie. 
Antonto. — Blue coat, with brass buttons, out at the elbows; black crop 

wig ; seedy pantaloons and boots ; he carries a tray containing toys 

ana fancy articles, suspended by a strap around his neck, placard m 

front, -- " Any thing on this board for four cents." 
Bcusanio. —A rather dandified mixture of antique and modern costume; 

eye-glass; mustache. 
Portia. — Bloomer dress; long curls; straw hat; spectacles and parasol. 
333. — A burlesque imitation of a Boston policeman ; the hat very tall ; the 

buttons on his coat very large; and an enormous " billy." 
Clerk. — Rusty suit of black; black wig; cadaverous face, and heavy 

black eyebrows. 



All the characters should be labelled with placards suspended around 
the neck, thus: — " This is Shylocki^* " This is the Judaef'' " This ia 
Portia i " <fc. The Judge's chair, Ac, should be labelled ** The Judg^'a 
Chairi'' " The Clerk's Vesk ;'' "333'a BeU;'' *' Shylock's Shears i" Jo., 
#c. Every thing used in the piece should be labelled. 
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ScENB. — Interior of the Very Nice Police GouH. Chair 
for Judge, c. Tahlefor Clerk, with chair^ r. Ervter^ 
L., No, 333 ; seats himself in Judge's chair^ and mfoldt 
a newspaper, 

333. Well ; here's a go, the " Post" cut down again I 
Paper has riz once more, 'tis very plain. 
It sarves 'em right : by critic's sneer and frown 
They cut us up ; so let 'em be cut down. 
What's this ? by jingo, here's a great display I 
There must be something stirring, I should say. 
No : only Holloway's cures for many ills. 
Why will these newsmen physic us with pills ? 
We ask for light, they " puff" a '' safety-match ; " 
We itch for news, they bid us " Scratch, scratch, scratch.'' 
Enter Judge, l. 

Judge, Halloo, my jolly " gevus ! " what's to pay? 
Is that the way you pass our time away ? (333 jvmps up,) 
Go call the clerk. What means this long delay ? 

333. Please, sir, the clerk is lunching o'er the way. 

Judge, Lunching at nine o'clock ! 'Tis in-jVrious. 

333. Here comes the clerk, and looking very pioua, 

(Judge takes his seat, c, JEnter Clerk, l., eating a 
piece of pie. He carries under his arm a huge hook; takes 
his seat, R.) 

Judge, Come, sir, this dallying with the law's no joke ; 
Just read the records, while I have a smoke. 

{Produces a huge mecrschattm, and bag of tobacco,) 

333. (l.) Your honor's pardon ; but to blow a cloud 
111 justice's eyes is never here allowed : 
A hint to a blind horse is good as a kick. 
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Judge, I think I won't smoke : it might make me sicL 

Clerk. First on the list is that highway robbery, 
About which old Shylock kicked up a " bobbery." 
Let a coat out of pawn, without claiming his pay ; 
But the coat's under bonds to come here to-day. 

Judge. A coat under bonds ! How do you make it? 

Clerk, Why, Bond the policeman was sent for to take it 
{Takes up a tartj and commences eating.) 

Judge. How I 333, quick call the parties : 
Our scribbler's answer, like his lunch, quite tart is. 

333. {Ringing a large hell.) Oh, yes ! oh, yes I come 
Jew and Gentile too. 
Come into court, and quick settle this stew. 

{TaJces his place hy the side o/Jvdq^. Enter y L., Am- 
TONio and Bassanio.) 

Judge. What I is Antonio here, and in his place ? 

Ant. Antonio's here, and ready, please your grace. 

Judge, George F. Antonio, you're a gay young lark, 
And quite light-headed, though your hair is dark. 
This Jew has fixed you in a tightish place ; 
And right up to the music you must face. 

Ant. May it please you, judge, I know I'm in a 
stew. 
And must confess this blow makes me quite blue ; 
But I am in, and he shall find I can 
Stand up to him, or any other man. 

Bass. That's right, old chap, hit out straight from tht 
shoulder ; 
I'll second you, and be your bottle-holder. 

Judge. 333, where is the Jew? 
We're getting anxious now to put this through. 
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3o3. Climbing tlie stairs, the Jew just now appears, 
Bearing his carpet-bag and sharpest shears. 

{Enter Shtlook, l., vfith a carpet-bag and huge p€M 
of shears ; crosses the stage with a tragic stridcy <md stops 
in B. comer. Exit 333, L.) 

Shy, You sent for me, and I have hither come : 
Speak quick, or 111 go back to my wig toam. 

Judge. Look here, old Shylock ; have no more such 
stuff: 
You'll find your wig is warmed quite soon enough. 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That you are gentle^ though you are a Jew. 
We think you are playing Antonio a joke, 
Which, like good jokes, we trust, will end in smoke. 

Shy, Such logic is enough to make one sick. 
Do you think my bargain's nothing but killikinick ? 

Judge. Shut up, old man, and mind what youre 
about ! 
Vou'll find your pipe will quickly be put out. 
A dozen buttons from his coat you'd ctU away^ 
Because he ciU away^ and did not pay ; 
But gave his I. O. U., like many a goose. 
To make his coat, just like his morals, loose. 
So runs the bond ; and, if your case is won, 
You gain twelve buttons, and he is undone. 
We all expect a genteel answer, Jew. 

Shy. I told your grace, at Higgins', o'er a steWr 
That I was bound to put this matter through ; 
To have my bond, and have my buttons too. 
If you deny it, let the danger lie 
Upon your new-built City Hall close by. 
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Which, by the late election, now I think on, 

Must be built stronger, having a strong Linkon. 

You ask me why I claim this dozen brass 

Rather than postage-stamps ; well, stamps won't pass ; 

So we'll pass that, as Tm a humorous man : 

I give that reason ; and no other can. 

Wliat if my house be troubled with a rat, 

And I pay roundly for a Maltese eat? 

Or purchase Rat Exterminator, bound to kill 

Either the rat or purchaser, at will ? 

Some men there are love not a roasted pig 

With calves-foot jelly, or — in any rig. 

No for your answer, as twice two are four, 

And four times five will make just twenty mora* 

'Tis very plain, that, with a pair such knaves. 

Two dozen buttons for old clothes I saves. 

No other answer will I give, that's fiat ; 

So, while I take the buttons, hold my hat. 

Baas. This is no answer, you unfeeling brute ! 

Shy, What is't to you, you saucy, young cheroot? 

Bass. Do all mea cut their customers like you? 

Shy. Well ; barbers cut their customers, — a few* 

Bass. Every ofience is not a settled vice. 

Shy, What ! would you have a barber cut you twice ? 

Ant. I pray you, chum, don't question with the Jew, 
But let old Red-nose put this matter through. 
As well attempt to. stop a city dinner, 
As try to move this wicked, ugly sinner. 

Judge. That reminds me of a joke. 

Ant. Don't say it. 

I have the fioor, so on the table lay it ; 
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Make 120 more offers, not another stamp : 

Come, take jour buttons, and well homeward tramp. 

Bom, For thy six postage-stamps, lo, here are eight I 
(Showing eight immense five<ent postage^ampa.) 

Shy. My friend, your offer's given in too late. 
If every stamp were in eight pieces rent. 
And every piece were plastered with cement 
Instead of gum, thick as a Poor Man's Plaster, 
Where every pull but makes it stick the faster, 
I would not have them ; I would have my due* 
ril have my bonds, and have my buttons too. 
My gentle 'Tonio, now you plainly see. 
In this great mucU age^ you can't gum me. 

Bom. How canst thou hope for credit, giving ncMie? 

Shy. Because I have the greenbacks, curious one. 
Those who want money want for credit too ; 
They get no contracts, while the rich ones do. 
As Uncle Sam shells out, 'tis plainly seen 
The smartest ones are they who show most green. 

Judge. Greenbacks, ha, ha ! I recollect a story — 

Shy. Of Deacon Foster, or old Mother Morey? 
Shut up, old man I don't you begin to sputter ; 
That's not the way to earn your bread and butter. 
Don't spare the peddler ; make him pay the scot, 
Or else he'll find for him this place too hot. 

Judge. As I'm the chairman of this gathering here, 
I can dismiss the court, 'tis very clear. 

(Ent&r 833, l.) 
Well, gevus, what's the matter with you now? 
You look excited, — symptoms of a row? 

333. Outside the door I met a little chi^ 
Who's anxious in our courts to have a rap, 
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Will spout for both the Gentile and the Jew ; 
And after that, no doubt, he'll spout for you. 

Judge. Admit the /eeble youth who seeks a fee ; 
Just trot him out till we his paces see. 
{Eidt 333, L.) 

(The Jew d/rawsfrom his pocket a razor-strap, and seat^ 
himself on the valise ; commences sharpening his shears.) 

Bass. (Grossing to his r.) Why dost thou grit thy 
teeth, and roll thine eye ? 

Shy. Because this strop is so infernal dry. 

Bois. Will nothing move you, you infernal Jew? 

Shy. Not as I knows on ; nothing said by you. 

Bass Oh, be thou hanged I thou mischievous old man ; 
Sell out your shop ; skedaddle, if you can, 
To some lone spot, where office-^seekers roam 
When they find out there is no place at home ; 
Where wolves turn flip-flaps, elephants climb treeSy 
Gorillas polk, and organ-monkeys sneeze. 
The place for you is there, you darned old hunks ! 
Where you can't get at other people's trunks. 

Shy {jp^oducing hondj and pointing to seals). 
Till thou canst split more rails than Uncle Abe, 
Thou railest in vain, my gentle, smiling babe. 
Repair your wit, put on your mouth a stopper : 
I'll have my bond ; so put that in your hopper. 

Judge. Here comes the stranger that's to set us right, — 
A Bloomer ! goodness gracious, what a sight ! 

(Enter Portia, l.) 
Come you from old Bellario, stranger fair? 
Judged by your suit, you some sort of telle are. 

Portia. Faith, judge, 'tis joking now your honor is : 
No matter who I am, attend to biz. 
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Judge* Fm glad to see you, like your manners weDf 
Wliich minds me of a joke I'd like to tell. 

All. {Groan.) Oh! 

Judge. No matter now, it's painful to some folks 
To hear my stories ; so we'll have no jokes. 

Portia. Which is the harpy Jew, and which the peddler? 

Sky. I am no Jewsharpj you facetious meddler ! 

Portia. So your name's Shylock, eh ! you bird of evil? 

Shy. Shylock's my name ; but can't yon, pray, be 
civil? 

Portia. Silence, ye thief! and let me have my say. 
Ye have a queer suit here, now, any way : 
But yet your right ; for, if he owes you money, 
You'll get your buttons sure, my precious honey. 
You took the bobtail, Mr. Whatfs-yer-name, I think? 

Ant. I did ; but can't just now put down the chink. 

Portia. Then must the Jew give credit ; that is flat. 

Shy. By what convulsion must I? tell me that. 

Portia. The quantity of credit is not bounded ; 
That is, where on a specie base 'tis founded. 
But specie's out of question ; so, of course. 
Credit comes next, or greenbacks, which are worse. 
The postage currency might do, 'tis plain ; 
But they won't pass : so there you're off again. 
But credit is above all this confusion, 
'TIS something that is sought for in profusion. 
'Gainst men who want for clothes ne'er close the door; 
Because they have no money call them poor : 
Twill never do, it would far meaner be 
Than ridiculing Seward's famed cold tea. 
All ask for credit ; and that same asking 
Bho lid get it from where business-men are basking. 
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Fto said chis much upon this great occasion 
To seek to move your heart by moral suasion ; 
If you are stubborn, 'tis Jit for me to say 
The bond is for fit, and give you your pay. 

SJiy. Oh, hang your spouting ! there's enough of thftt 
Antonio spouted once, the silly flat, 
And left his Sunday coat with me the pavnier 
Who keep at number one around the corner. 
The deed is forfeit ; and I claim my due, — 
A dozen buttons, and brass buttons too. 

Portia, Can't some of you patch up and raise the cash ? 

Bdss. Yes : here's enough to settle twice the hash ; 
If that won't do, I'll sell my horse and chaise. 
And by that means another hundred raise ; 
If all this fails, 'tis very plain to see 
This jewel here the prey of Jew' II be. 
My gallant Bloomer, do the handsome thing, 
And rob this daddy longlegs of his sting. 

Portia. It must not be ; there is no higher law 
To come in here, where men can pick a flaw : 
'Twould be caught up by all reporters here, 
And in the Boston Dailies quick appear. 

Shy. A Daniel come to judgment I — yea, a Daniel 
Pratt ; 
wise young Bloomer I you may take my hat. 

Portia. 1 pray you let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. (Giving paper.) Here 'tis : I've got him fast, 
or else I'm corned. 

Portia. Why this is a bill for pork : I don't want that. 

Shy. {Giving another paper.) Quite a mistake : Ihav« 
it in mpr hat^ 
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Pcrtia. This is a milkman's score ; hast auy more ? 

Shy. No : thAt is what I use, my pork to score. 
{Gives Portia the bond.) 

Portia. Shylock, the sum that's offered large is quite^ 

Shy, I know ; but still don't see it in that light. 
i swore like blazes, though I hadn't oughter. 
To have those buttons there, and nothing shorter.- 

Foi'tia. This paper is all right, the buttons due 
At sight ; not even three days' grace for you. {To Ajtrr.) 
(To Shy.) Take now your stamps, and throw this in 
the fire. 

Shy. Not tiU 'tis paid ; for paper-rags are higher. 
It doth appear, that, in this pillared place, 
You hold more law than any pHlar^case. 
You know which way the cat jumps, I have found ; 
So, lawyer^ you must still yer law expound. 
There are not tongues nor sounds enough in Quincy HaU 
To make me lose one button of them all. 

Ant. I pray you let the Jew no longer scoff; 
But let him cut his button : I'll cut off. 

Portia. Well, then, here goes ! Oh, how I hate to do it I 
I fear the buttons on your coat will rue it. 

Shy. O noble judge ! a second Mickey Lynch ! 

Boas. Stand firm, Antonio ; prythee, do not flinch. 

Portia, You must prepare your coat there for his 
shears. 

Ant. Don't blow your nose, Bassanio ; dry your tears. 

Portia. From off your breast I give the Jew his due. 

Shy. Ay ; and his coat-tails, too, must give me two I 
So reads the bond, as black as ink can make it. 

Portia. It's black enough whichever way you take it. 
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Have jou a clerk to count the battons true? 

Shy, Some one to count? why, jes : I count on jov. 
Portia. Have bj some seamstress, Shylock, on jova 
charge ; 
If you should chance to cut the holes too large — 

Shy. {Examining the bond.) Is any seamstress in 
the bond set down ? 
I cannot see it : mine are out of town. 

Portia. Well, peddler, have you any thing to say? 
Ant, No, judge. It haps I made my will to-daj. 
Settled affairs, and then insured my life. 
Bassanio, when 'tis done, go tell my wife ; 
And, as you go, please drop this umbarella 
Just round the corner, in the oyster-cellar. 

Shy. A wise proceeding for your reign is o'er. 
Bass. Dry up, old Shylock ! you're a thundering bore. 
Shy. Come, come ! it's getting late, 'tis after nine ; 
Rip out your sentence, and I'll home and dine. 

Portia, A dozen buttons from his coat to strip : 
That is the letter ; so, Jew, let her rip. 
Shy. O righteous Bloomer I — 
Portia. Shylock, stop your jaw I 

Is this the way you tamper with the law ? 

Shy. Law, no ! I only meant a little flattery. 
Portia, ril have you hauled up for assault and bat- 
tery. 
The court awards your buttons ; so, pray take them. 
Shy. Most bumptious jurisprudence, see me rake 'em. 
(Starts cowards Antonio with shears extended^ Portia 
intercepts him with her parasol.} 

PoHia. Tarry a little, aged Israelite ; 
There's somethiug else : be not so anxious quite. 
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The law doth give thee here no jot of thread. 

AIL Ha! {General movement, Bassakio aid Ak- 
TONio en^tuxj upsetting Antonio's hoard. Shtlock 
tears his hair out by the handful ; the Judge jumps up ; 
883 rings his bell ; and the Clerk whistles Yankee Doodle,) 

Portia. Nary a thread, if here I've rightly read : 
Take, then, thy hond, and take thy buttons too ; 
But, in the getting them, be careful you ; 
For, if you cut the thread that holds them on, 
You'll get cut up with all your buttons gone. 

Bass. O downright judge I mark, Jew, a perfect trump. 

Shy. (Tearing his hair.) I never dreamed that way 
the cat would jump. 
I think ril take the stamps, and let him go. 

Bius. Here are your stamps, pray take them^ and 
now — 

Portia. Whott I 

The Jew can't have them ; nothing but his due. 

Bass. A second Daniel Pratt, you said, my Jew. 

Portia. Come, take your buttons ; but look out, d'ye 
hear? 

Shy. To take them without cutting's nonsense shear. 

Bass. Too sharp for yon, my friend, he is by far. 
Now, Jew, we have thee on the hip, hip, hip — 

All. Hurrah. 

Portia. Why do you pause? is not the matter plain? 

Shy, I came to cut : I'll cut, and come again. 
(Ooing, L.) 

Portia. One moment, Shylock ; not so fast, I pray : 
We've yet another biU for you to pay. 
The law doth say, that every bond that's made 
Af ust on its face a revenue-stamp parade. 
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Now, on your bond there is no fifty stamp : 
Into the County Jail you'll have to tramp. 

Judge. {Putting on a long white nightcap^ji 
Hold on here I ere you haggle any more, 
Just give me leave to flourish now my oar. 
There's too much time been taken on this case. 
Shylock, hold up your head, and show your face i 
Your goods are forfeit ; money and old clothes 
As rightful fee unto the Bloomer goes. 
Antonio, you go home and soak your feet, 
Take catnip-tea, and don't this joke repeat. 
The ease is settled, and for bed I'm bent. 
What say you, Jew ; are you at all content? 
Shy. Taken my money, and my old clo' too ; 

Taken my house, — well, here's a precious stew. 

They've blocked my game, and seized upon my props : 

What's to be done? I know ; just here I pops. {Kne4% 
to POKTIA.) 

Portia, my jewel, you have all my goods, — 

Old boots, old coats, old stockings, hat, and hoods : 

Now, pray take me (Fm oldest of them all) ; 

I'll be your slave, and grovel at your call. 

I long have loved you — fifteen minutes most : 

Come to my kitchen now, and rule the roast. 

I'm only eighty-five : 'tis better far 

To be an old man's darling — 

Portia. Ask my p*. 

Shylock, I'll take you ; for, to tell the truth, 

I can't do better now Fm past m^' youth. 

Tve turned so many comers, Fm afraid, 

If I don't have you, I'm a fixed old maid. 
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Shy. Delicious Bloomer, name the happy daj * 

Bass. Hold on a moment, I've a word to Eay. 
That maid's my wife, or ought to be, I'll swear. 

Portia. Well ; you are saucy, sir, I do declare. 

Shy. How do you make it, I should like to know. 

Bass. Why, William Shakspeare says it should be so* 

Shy. Shakspeare. Don't know the man ; pray who 
is he? 

Bass. The author of this play ; or ought to be. 

Shy. The author of this play ; that's quite romantic : 
There's no such man writes for " The Atlantic." 
So hold your gab while Portia names the day. 
Ah ! not before these people {pointing to audience) noWf 

I pray. 
We'll make it public when the deed is done* 
Judge, at our dinner, hope that you'll make one. 

Judge. Certainly, this reminds me of a story. 

Shy. We'll have it at the dinner then, old glorj. 
£ have a word to say to those that wait ; 
And now I'll say it, for 'tis getting late. 

, {To audience.) 

When for my due-bill I was striving here. 
Bachelors' buttons then I claimed, 'tis clear. 
As I'm to be a married man, 'tis plain 
For these same buttons I can't come again. 
I will reform, no longer villain be ; 
So, if I tried to cut, pray don't cut me ; 
Smile on our play, and all our trouble's o*er : 
Tis the original, ne'er played before. 

DISPOSITION OF OHARAOTBRS AT BHD. 

B. Olwk^ Judgey Shy, Portia^ Ant. Bass. 338, i^ 
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AN ENTERTAINMENT FOR FOUR PERSONS 



Browv, 

J0NE84 

Smith, 

M!l8S BOBINSOU, 



CHABACTEB8. 



Travellers. 



COSTUMES. 



Brown, ) 

J0NB8, >- Overcoats, slouched hats, comforters, and thick glovM 

Smith, ) 

Miss Robinson, old-fashioned brown cloak, " pumpkin-hood." 



Scene. — Parlor of an Inn., Orate^ with fire hummg, C. 
Chairs^ R. and L. of Orate. Piano, L. Ghair and 
' small Table, E. 

Brown, (^Outside, R.) Here! Landlord, chamber- 
maid, boots. 

Jones. (Outoic^, B.) Boots, chambermaid, landlord I 
Herel 

M 
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Brown. Humbug ! I tell jou this is mj room, first 
to the right. 

Jones. No, sir ! Mine : positively and unequivocally 
mine ! If a man hasn't got any rights — 

Brovm, {Enters R., followed hy Jones.) Oh, bother 
your rights I Humbug I Do you suppose I'm going to 
stand shivering in that entry, when there's a good rousing 
fire and comfortable quarters here ? No, sir. 

Jones. Now, look here ! Business is business, and 
fim is fim. Here we are, after a hard day's ride in a 
blustering storm, stuck fast — positively snow-bound, at 
a wayside inn, with a strong probability of being so for 
the next three days. 

Brown. Well, what do I care about that? Blast the 
storm, confound the inn, and bother you I 

Jones. But I don't choose to be bothered. I got out 
of the coach first. I engaged the best room: I am 
directed to this — 

Brown. And here you are. But I tell you what, sir : 
there's but one decent room in the house ; and if you are 
the man to selfishly secure the most comfortable quarters, 
to the exclusion of your fellow-travellers, to leave your 
companions out in the cold, I am not the man to selfishly 
see you do it. So here I stay. QSUs b. of fire.) I've 
had a pretty good blowing from the storm outsider if 
you can beat that, why, blow away. 

Jones. Now, isn't this pleasant? This comes of 
attempting a journey in that played-out vehicle of loco- 
motion, the stage-coach, mixing one's-self with nobody 
knows who. Look here, sir, this is my room : you'U 
i>blige me by leaving it quietly. 
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Brown. No, sir : ^' My foot is on my native hearth , 
my name's Micaber." 

Jones. Oh, murder ! Your foot's on my corns. Look 
Iiere, Mic-what's-your-name : there's quite enough of 
that. (^Sits L. of fire,) Now, come, do go, that's a 
good fellow. The landlord's got a nice room on the 
next floor. • 

Brown, Has he ? Then you take it : you've higher 
ideas than I have. 

Jones, Now, this is too bad. Is it not enough that 
I've been jostled all day in a stage-coach ? — 

Brown, 1 should say it was quite enough. Confound 
all stage-coaches ! say I. 

Jones, And confound all bothering travellers^ who 
get into other people's room ! 

Brown, Confound them, with all my heart. 

Jones. Oh, dear I Can't I get rid of him? Must I 
endure your delightful society for the next three days ? 

Brown, Three days ! If you get out of this in a 
week you'll be lucky. 

Jones. A week ! I can never stand that. 

Brown. You don't look as though you could stand 
much of any thing. 

Jones. Now, what do you mean by that? Isn't it 
enough that I've been jostled all day — 

Brown. Oh, pooh, pooh I don't ride over that road 
again. 

Miss Bohvnson. (ChUside, B.) Well, I do declare, I'm 
80 thankful to get near a fire again. 

Jones. Heavens ! there's that old woman coming here. 

Brown. Confound her ! Haven't we got rid of her 
yet? 
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Enter Miss Robinson, r. 

MUs R. Oh, lad I Oh, dear I Fm eenamost gone. 
Do somebody ketch me, quick. I'm going to faint, sartio 
sure. 

Braivn. Here, you, why don't you catch her? 

Jo^f^, Catch me, that's all. 

Mlii B. Do run and git me some camphire. 

Brown, Come, come, old chap, run for the camphiiCk 

Jonen, No, I thank you : I prefer this fire. 

Hiss B. Ain't anybody going to catch me? Well, 
if this ain't human nater, right eout and eout. Let a 
poor lone woman, eenamost tired to death, stand here, 
and not even offer her a cheer. 

Jones. But, I tell you, you don't belong here : this 
room's engaged. 

HTsa B, Engaged I Well, p'r'aps I am, and p'r'aps 
I amn't. I'd like to know what business that is of 
yours ? 

Brown. The old lady is a little hard of hearing. 
Come, come, be civil, and give her your chair. 

Jones. Your corner is the warmest : give her yours. 

Miss B. Ain't you going to let me sit down by the 
fire, neither? Here I've travelled all day, and Tm 
ceoamost froze. 

Jones. Oh, come, come ! go to the landlord : he'll put 
you somewhere on the next floor, or give you a room in 
the attic. 

Miss B. Rheumatic ! Yes, well, I should say so. 
I've got 'em drefful bad. You don't know what a pooi 
•aflerin' creeter I am. 
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Brovm. You don't suffer any more than I do at present. 

Jones. Now, my good woman, do make yourself eom- 
fortable somewhere else. 

Miss R. Make myself comfortable? Well, that's 
kind of you, anyhow, and I'll jest take a cheer, and toast 
my feet right here. (Wlieeh a chair to fir e^ and sits with 
lack to audience,) It seems to me you are taking a 
leetle too much of the fire. 

Jones, It seems to me this is a remarkably cool way 
to take possession of my room. 

Brown. Your room ! I like that. Mine, you mean. 

Jones. No, sir : mine {seizes poker) ; and I am pre- 
pared to defend it against all intruders. 

Brown. Oh, you are ! {Seizes brush.) Well, two 
can play at that game. 

liRss R. Massy sakes ! I do believe there's going to 
be a massacree here. 

Smith. {Outside^ B.) That's right, landlord. Fish, 
flesh, and fowl. Cook them all. '' I am as hungry as 
the sea, and could digest as much." We're good for a 
week here ; so set your ovens roaring, your spits turning, 
and your tea-kettle singing. Ha, ha ! this is fun. 

Jones. Now, there's our noisy fellow-traveller I 

Brown. Yes, and coming this way, sure. 

Enter Smith, r. 

Smith. Hallo ! here you are. I've been looking for 
you. Why, what's the matter? 

Broxvn. Matter ! I should think you'd ask that. 

Jones. Shipwrecked in a snow-storm, — that's what'i 
the matter. 
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Smith (taking off his hat, coat, and gloves). Well, 
here we are, a coach-load of distressed travellers, snow- 
bound, dumped at the door of a nice little inn. 

Brown. Yes : we're nicely taken in. 

Smith. Come, ain't you going to throw off your over- 
coats and wrappers? We're good for a week here. 

■Jones, Good for a week? Thunder! 

Brown. A week I Just my luck ! 

Smith. Yes, a week. There hasn't been such a 
Btorm in the memory of the oldest inhabitant ; and it's 
coming faster and faster. Isn't it fun? 

Jones. Fun ! I don't see much fun about it. 

Brown. I confess I am unable to see the precise spot 
where the laugh comes in. 

Jones. It's outrageous ! 

Brown. It's diabolical ! 

Smith. Oh, come ! this won't do, now. Don't get in a 
passion. It can't be helped, you know : the snow would 
come down, the coach couldn't come on, and so here we 
are. 

Brown. Well, you do take it cool. 

Smith. Of course I do. If the ride we've taken to- 
day wouldn't make a man cool, then I've little faith in 
the cooling properties of snow and ice. 

Jones. But, I tell you, I shall be ruined. I must be 
ten miles from here this very night. 

Brown. And so must I. A very particular engage- 
ment. There must be some way to get out of this. 

Smith. Yes, there is one. Shovel your?elf out. It's 
no use, fellow-travellers : here we are, and here we must 
Btay ; so throw care to the winds. We'll bid farewell to 
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the hollow, heartless world, and, in our comfortable quar« 
ters, eat, drink, and be merry. 

Jones. Oh, yes ! this may be all very well for you 
You evidently like being " out in the cold." 

Smith, " Out in the cold I '* Where's that ? A man 
can never be " out in the cold " when he carries a warm 
heart, a cheerful temper, and an earnest purpose. 

Brown, Humbug ! 

Jones, Bosh ! 

Smith, Oh ! come, come, fellow-travellers, don't give 
up so. Why, when we started this morning, you were as 
gay and as jolly as schoolboys on a frolic. You remem- 
ber it, don't you ? 

When the sky was blue above, and the snow was white below, 
The clear, cool breezes blowing, and our hearts were all agloW; — 

we were all on top, — sent the driver inside to talk to the 
old lady. I took the reins, and off we started. 

Brown, Nearly upsetting us the first thing. 

Jones, We did spin along tolerably fast, though. 

Smith, Spin ? We flew. Up the hill and down again, 
across the bridge, and along the road, a clear stretch of 
three miles, with our horses on the keen jump. We 
passed every thing on the road. 

Brovm, Yes, frightened all the old women. 

Jones, Upset three farmers and a milkman, and scat- 
tered a crowd of boys in all directions. 

Smith. Then the driver stuck his head out of the 
window, and shouted — 

Brawn. The rival coach is coming up. That's where 
I took the whip, (Jum'ps up.") 
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Jones. And I commenced to yell. (Jwrnps up.) Didn'f 
I yell? 

Smith. Didn't you, though? But we let the rival 
coach come up. 

Brown, 'Till the leaders were almost on the rack. 

Smith. And then I gave them the reins. 

Brown. And I the whip. 

Jones. And I the yell. 

Smith. (^Imitates driving.) Now, my beauties, go 
ilong there j show your training. 

Brown. Hy, hy ! 

Jones. Hy, hy ! 

Smith. Lively, now, Dobbin. Show yourself, old 
Jack. Step out, Dexter. Lively, now, lively I 

Brown. Hy, hy !• 

Jones. Hy, hy ! 

Smith. And then they went to work. Away, mile 
after mile, and the rival coach — 

Brown. The rival coach was far behind. 

Jones. Yes, on her beam-ends, in a gully. Wa'n't 
it jolly? 

Smith. And then the storm came on, and here we 
are, snow-bound. 

Brown. Yes, confound it, snow-bound, (ffoes ha^ik 
to chair.) 

Jones. Dead stuck. It's too bad. (^Ooes back to 
chair.) 

Smith. Now, don't say that. It's the same snow we 
sped over so merrily this morning. There's a little more 
of it, to be sure ; but then, you know, you can't have 
too much of a good thing. So what's the use of fretting? 
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We've nice, comfortable quarters here ; the landlord is a 
whole-souled fellow, who will let us do just as we .please. 
So let's be jolly, laugh at the storm, and, like true 
philosophers, make the best of it. We've all lost some- 
thing by the delay, and I'll just tell you what I've lost, 
I had a letter, three days ago, from a friend of mine 
who is stopping some ten miles from here, making 
sketches of snow-scenes, I believe. He's got a little 
lonesome, and wanted me to come and see him. He had 
invited a nice little party : we were to have a masquer- 
ade, private theatricals, bring out a new piece, and have 
a good time generally. I started off this morning, got 
too late for the train, as usual, and took the stage-coach 
to go to my friend Robinson's — 

Brovm. Robinson! Not Tom? 

Smith. Exactly. 

Brown (jcommg dovm front). Well, this is queer. I 
was bound for the same place. I've all the costumes for 
the masquerade. I was to assist in getting up the theat- 
ricals — 

JoTies {commg down front). And I was to lead the 
orchestra, — one piano and a bass drum. 

Brown. You ! 

Jones. Yes : I was bound for the same place. 

Smith. Well, this is capital : all bound for the same 
place, and all snow-bound here. We can't go, you know, 
so let's make ourselves comfortable. We should have 
become sociable at Tom's : let's be so here. We can 
entertain each other. 

Brown. So we can ; that's capital. 

J(me$. An idea worth entertaining. 
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SmiA. In spite of the storm, we'll be ga^ and -^ 
what is the song? 

Brown. {Sings.) ^' Gaj and happy, gaj and happj, 
we'll be gay and happy still,'* 

Smith. That's it. Off with your wrappers. 

Brown. Here goes. (^Throws off coaJt and ^ot.) HI 
do my best for the entertainment of the party. 

Jones. And so will I. (^Throws off coat and hat.) 

Smith. And I. And who knows but what, in en- 
deavoring to entertain ourselves, we may entertain angels 
unawares? By-the-by, speaking of angels, there's only 
one thing necessary to make us perfectly happy. 

Jones and Brown. What's that? 

Smith. A presiding genius, one of those fairy mortals 
whose presence beautifies a desert, and whose smiles can 
make any spot on earth the dearest ; for, where she is, 
'tis always home. 

S^s Robinson. (^Sings.) 

" 'Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home." 

{Then rises, throws off doak and hoody and appears in 
evening dress.) 

Smith. Well, well : here's a masquerade ! 

Brown. My dear madam, do let me offer you a chair. 

Jones. Let me take your cloak. 

J/Tss R, Your pardon, gentlemen : I fear I intrude. 
The landlord will, no doubt, be happy to show me a 
room in the attic. 

Brown. Ah, madam, if we had suspected I 

Jones. Which we didn't, I assure yoo. 
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MGsa B, Ah, gentlemen, I fear your politeness ia 
governed by age. But I'll forgive you. Perhaps I 
should explain the meaning of this masquerade. My 
brother, the gentleman to whom you have just alluded, 
wrote me while I was visiting a relative, that he should 
expect me home to-night, to assist him in entertaining 
company which he had invited. I was to have had a 
protector in travelling ; but at the last moment he found 
it impossible to leave. Knowing my brother would need 
my services, I determined to start without him, and, that 
I might be unmolested, adopted the disguise which I 
have just thi-own off. Gentlemen, like you, I am snow- 
bound. It would have been a great pleasure to me to 
have entertained you at my brother's : will you allow me 
to hope that I shall be no intruder here, but may be 
allowed to assist you in your endeavors to amuse and 
entertain each other? 

Smith. Madam, Miss Bobinson, allow me, in behalf 
of the proprietors of this establishment and my fellow- 
travellers, to bid you a hearty welcome, and to assure 
you that during your stay you will be a guest whom we 
shall be proud and happy to entertain and protect. 

Brown. All of which is heartily seconded by yours, 
truly. 

Smith. Allow me to present my- friends, here. Misa 
Robinson, Mr. — , Mr. 

Brown. Brown. 

Smith. Mr. Brown ; and this is Mr. Mr. 

Jones. Jones. 

Smith. Mr. Jones ; and myself, Mr. Smith. 

J/iss B. Gentlemen, delighted to make your acquaint* 
%nofr. 
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Jones, Bat ain't we going to have some sapper ? 

Smith. In just half an hour. The landlord has 
assured me that we shall have the best in the house, as 
soon as it can be prepared. While you are, waiting sup- 
per, suppose jou try that piano. It looks well, and, I 
have no doubt, can sound its own praises. Mr. Jones, a 
§ong will be very acceptable. 

Miss B, Oh, do sing, Mr. Jones I 

Jones. I'll do my best ; but, remember, I've left mj 
notes at home. 

Song^ Mb. Jones. 

Brown. That's good. Give us another. 

Jones, Suppose, by way of variety, you try your 
musical voice. 

Brown, Oh, certainly I if there's any thing here I can 
sing. Ah ! here's my old friend, " The Bashful Young 
Gentleman." How will that do? 

Jones. Capitally. Let's hear from '^The Bashful 
Young Gentleman." 

Song^ Mr. Brown. 

Smith. Good. Give us another? 
Brown. Suppose you try your voice? 
Smith. I don't sing. 
All. You don't sing I 
Smith. I don't sing. 
Brown. What can you do ? 

Smith. Not much of any thing. Yes, I'll tell you a 
Btory. 

Becitation^ Mb. Smith.* 

* Of eonnettii optional with fhe charaeten to fling or 
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And now, Miss Bobinson, as we of the masculine gender 
have tried our best to entertain you, we trust that you 
will favor us — 
Mas B, With all my heart. 

Song^ Miss Hobinson. 

Jyroum. Now, let's go over it again. 

Smith. Hold on. Variety's the spice of life. It baa 
just occurred to me that I have in my right-hand pocket 
the manuscript of the new play, which was to have been 
performed at our friend Robinson's. 

Brovm. Good I read it. 

Jones. Yes, let's have it. 

Miss B. " The play, the play's the thing." Do read it I 

Smith. Bead it I we'll do better than that : we'll act it. 

Brovm. A good idea : let's form ourselves into a 
dramatic company. I'll be the scenic artist. 

Smith. So you shall. Mr. Jones and Miss Bobinson 
shall look after the music {sits the table^ c), and I'll 
copy the parts. So let's to work (takes paper from 
pocket). Here's the manuscript: "Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogene." 

Brown. Ah ! We shall want a castle for that. 

Smith. Yes : and a trap. 

Brown, I'm not up to trap. Hallo, here's one right 
under our feet ! 

Smith. Then go to work. I'll copy the parts. 

Brown. Now, what shall I do for a castle? I'll 
make a voyage of discovery. (JExit^ B.) 

Smith. Now to work. (SUs at table and takes pencil.) 
Alonzo, Imogene, Baron Brumagem, Baron Boz. 
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MUb B. Oh I this will do capitally : try that. 
(Miss R. wngs, Mb. J. plays very laud. If the piano u 
not on the stage^ let both sing.) 

Smith* Oh, come, my dear friends 1 1 can never writt 
if you make such a noise as that. 

Enter Brown, b., with a doihea^horse. 

Brawn. That's the hest I can do for a castle. 

Smith. That will do capitally. "Act 1, Scene 1: 
Castle Klaushans, with a view of Mt. Washington in the 
distance." 

Brawn. Mount Washington I Where will you get 
that? 

Smith. (^Pointing to picture at back.) Well, there's 
Washington, about to mount. We shall have to make 
that do. 

Brawn. What an a-m/ount of imagination you have ! 

Smith. Castle, L., Imogene discovered at window of 
Castle. (Miss B. sings^ Jones plays, Brown hammers.) 
My dear friends, don't make such a noise : " Ye cruel 
fates, that unrelenting play." (Miss B. sings, Jones 
plays, Brown hammers, tiU curtain faUs. Smith, jumj?- 
ing up.) Oh, confound it ! I can't write with such a noise 
as taat. Ladies, Miss Bobinson ; gentlemen, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Brown, will you oblige me — 

(fiiwtamfaUs^ with music in/uU hUuL) 
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AliONZO THE BRAVE AND THE FAIR 
IMOGENE. 



CHARACTERS. 

Babon Brumagbm, manager of the " Fair " (Mr. Jones). 

Alonzo, sometimes called " the brave/' sometimes " the green " 
(Mr. Brown). 

Imogens, sweet sixteen, as may be seen (Miss Robinson). 

Babon Boz, the baron all covered with jewels and gold (Mr. 
Smith). 

COSTUMES FOR THE PLAY. 

Babon. Long brown shirt, white tights, brown shoes, white wig 
and beard, cap and cane. 

Alonzo. Act 1, White shape dress (doublet and trunks), white 
tights, white shoes, cap and feathers, moustache. Act 2, armor-suit. 

Babon Boz. Blue shape dress, white tights, blue shoes, wig 
and beard to imitate Charles Dickens. 

LaoosNB. Rich dress. 



ACT L 
Exterior of Castle KLaushaus, 
Scene, same as firsts with stage -all dear^ and a castle^ L.. 
made hy covering a large clothes'horse, painting it on 
one side to represent a castle^ on the other a door and 
window, with painted sign^ " Oriental Tea Com- 
pany : " a practical window to open. 
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(Imogene at the window in casUeJ) 

Im, Ye cruel fates, that unrelenting play 
On earth's fair lawn your frolicsome croquet, 
Pity the sorrows of a forlorn maid, 
Locked up all day, because her pa's afraid 
She'll make a/aiwj-pcw, her fond sire will euchrO) 
And wed for love, and not for filthy lucre. 

Ah, me ! was ever maid in such distress ? 
I can't get out to purchase a new dress ; 
And silks and satins are so -very low, 
It is a shame I can't a-shopping go. 
A stern old Roman, if he is my pa, 
Why does he seek my pleasures thus to mar? 
To be like him I'm sure I ne'er intend : 
I'm more inclined to have a Grecian Bend. 
These gilded bars and bonds I can't abear : 
I'd rather have a gilt band for my hair. 
Oh, for some gallant knight ! — handsome, of connei 
With lance and shield, upon a noble horse, 
To free this luckless maid from her vile prison : 
How gladly would I say my life was his'n. 

Sang^ Imooene. Air^ " Kissing at the Oaie.*' 

Ob, dear! I once did have a bean: 

A gallant knigbt was be, 
Who with the army marched away, 

And crossed the stormy sea. 
He left me sadly here alone, 

And went in search of fame: 
A tall and handsome cavalier, 

Alonzo was his name. 
Alonzo was his nnme, Alonzo was his name; 
A tall and handsome cayalier, Alonzo was his 
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Ah, me I I often sigh far Mm, 

And wish him at my side: 
It is so grand to have a beau 

To with you walk or ride; 
To bid him come or go at will, 

His whole attention claim. 
Ah! such a beau I once did have: 

Alonzo was his name. 
Alonzo was his name, Alonzo was his name; 
A tall and handsome cavalier, Alonzo was his namt. 

Now I feel better. Dear me ! here comes pa : 

I'm quite resolved to have a family jar, 

Proclcdm for woman's rights, preserve my station, 

If necessary, make a grand oration. (^Exk.) 

Enter Baron Bbumagbm, b. 

Baron. Now, by my castle-walls, this news, if true, 
Is morterfying, and makes me feel blue. 
Down at the " public," with mine host I sat, 
To quaff my ale, and have my usual chat, 
When, with a grin most horrible to see, 
A lad slipped in this telegram to me : 
" To Baron Brumagem, rich, hale, and balmy, — 
The king has drafted you into his army." 

The king be . There's nobody about. 

If walls have ears, just let *em 'ear it out. 
The king be blo-vf ed. I'm driven to a corner : 
Let him protest, this draft I will not honor. 
He hales me hale. There'll be a hail-storm here. 
When from my h'ale he drags me to my bier. 
A.nd must I leave you, my ancestral halls. 
To pine and moulder when my country calls ? 
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Not as I knows on. Young ideas may shoot, 
But not I, dears, while there's a substitute. 

Song^ Babok. Air^ '^ Walkmg down BroadwaiffJ' 

The toughest thing in war, — 

And no one daie say nay, — 
In column or platoon. 

Is marching all the day. 
My substitute shall go, 

And fight or run away; 
But I prefer my ease 

To marching all the day. 

(^Speahing.') Oh, no I I couldn't think of it. The idea 
of Baron Brumagem, with knapsack on shoulder and 
musket on his back, — 

Marching all the day, the hot and dusty day: 

The O. E. thing, I think, is not marching all tlie day. 

Let young blades fight and run. 

And all the glory win: 
I am too old a chick 

To be so taken in. 
Where cannon-balls fly fast, 

The glory does not pay 
For all the pains you get 

In marching all the day. 

(^Speaking.) No, 'twould never do for me. If I must 
be a soldier, I'll join the Home Guard ; for, in that Ancient 
aud Honorable company, there's no — 

Marching all the day, the hot and dusty day: 

The 0. K. thing, I think, is not marching all the day. 

Im. (^At window.) Why,- pa, so soon returned? 
What has gone wrong ? 
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Sar. Why ask 70U that? I told 70a in mj song* 

Im. The import of your song I scarce could hear : 
You sing so badly out of tune, my dear. 

JBar, And so you importune me. Bah ! I say. 

Ztw. I fear you've seen too many bars to-day. 
Do let me out, that is a parent dear. 

JBar. To keep you in I pay a dear rent here. 

Im. To feel the fresh, sweet airs upon my brow. 

Sar. My sweet, I think you've airs too many now. 
Young woman, no I To guard you well I'm bound : 
In me a fond and loving sire you've found. 
Kind and indulgent, I'm your legal keeper : 
Gals should be kept at home, it's so much cheaper. 

Im, Now, dear papa. 

Bar. Shut up. 

Jm. Do let me out, I praji 

Bar, If I let out, there'll be the deuce to pay. 

{Drops eaneJ) 
I'm coming in, so stop your horrid clatter, — 
Lay out that cold fowl on the pewter platter. 

( Unlocks door of castle.^ 

Im. O pa, your cane ! You've left your cane I 
Bar. Dear me. 

What canes are good for, I'm not able to see : 

(Imogekb slips out of door^ and slips behind U.) 

I'm coming in, just mind what you're about. 

(^Exit into castle^ Imogene claps to door and lochs it.^ 

Tnt, If these are callers, pray say I've stepped out 
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Bar, {Inside.) Gome, come, joung woman^ have no 
joking, dear. 

Im, Jo King I there's no young man of that name 
here. 

Bar, O Immy ! immolate your father thus ? 

Im. I have no farther use for you : don't make a fuss* 

Bar, Open that door. 

/m. It's locked. 

Bar, Yon'Fe got the key. 

Im. I mean to keep it too. 

Bar, We'll see, we'll see. 

This is rehellion. 

Im, This is woman's right, 

When teasing fails, to take up arms and fight. 

Bar, Oh, dear I you've listened to Geo. Francis Train 

Im, I have, and mean to go and list again. 
You'll find your cold fowl on the pewter laid : 
[ won't go far, so don't you be afraid. 

Bar, Cold-hearted chicken, thus your sire to fret : 
Where's that cold fowl? I will be happy yet. 
{Duet^ Babon and Imogeke. Air^ ^^ The Last Bote 
of Swmmer,^^) 

'Tis the last chick of Christmas, 

Left sadly alone; 
All its plump little fellows 

Devoured and gone: 
No vestige of turkey, 

No wild-goose is nigh; 
But this sad little cMcken 

Forsaken doth lie. 

Im, So fair and foul a day I have not 
Oh I if I could but meet Alonzo Green, 
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We'd hie together to the Skating Bink, 

Of pleasure's fount to take an ice-cold drink. 

Now isn't that pretty ? that's a metaphor : 

If I don't meet him soon, there'll be a thaw. 

Oflf to the wars so long, I'm very sure 

There never was so long a time before. 

Grood gracious I who's that coming down this way? 

'Tis a poor minstrel, wandering all the day, 

One of a Band, that's organized to slay 

Music (not Gilmore's) in a cruel way. 

Though of return they have a ready knack, 

And should be popular, tho' so Of-fen-bach, 

His notes won't pass, so aside I'll slip, 

Or he'll post here, and I must then post scrip. 

EfUer Alonzo, b., disguised in a domino^ turning iht 
i^o/an old-fashioned tin-kitchen hanging from his neck, 

{Scng^ Alonzo. Air^ " Gaily the Troubadour.**} 

Daily the organ-man 

Roams through the streeti, 
Begging a nickel 

Of all that he meets: 
Singing '* From HoveltiiM, 

Hither I flees, 
Lady dear, lady dear, 

One nickel, please.*' 

Daily the organ-man 

Sad turns away, 
With the rude throng. 

That never will pay: 
Singing, *' Your airs are htA, 

You're out of tune, 
Organ-man, organ^man, 

Go away soon.*' 
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The wheel of fortune is a gaj machine^ 

No greater novelty was ever seen : 

Like Paddy's pig, it has a curious knack 

Of getting forward oft by turning back. 

It's back on me ; for, turn it as I will, 

It leaves me where I started, standing still. 

Back from the wars, as poor as when I went* 

To turn an honest penny, I invent 

This wondrous apparatus, so bewitchin', 

Which is a very musical tin-kitchen : 

But all in vain, no tin it brings to me, 

Though I do tinkle it where'er I be. 

A knight of chivalry, I once was bold 

At shivering lances, now am shivering cold. 

I can't get on ; and so, my friends, you see 

The wheel of fortune's wheel and woe to me. 

7m. What wheedling voice is that? 

Alon. A lady gay f 

Madam, will it please you hear my humble lay? 
A curious instrument you see — 

Im. Cureious, I'm sure : 

It seems to me more like to kill than cure. 
No airs for me. Your voice, it strikes a chord — 

Alon. I have a striking voice, upon my word. 

Im. A chord of memories — 

Alon. Lady, you make me smile. 

A cord I why don't you measure by the mile ? 

Im, Gentle musician, let me see your card. 

Alon, No cards. 

Im. Your pardon, it is hard 

To mock your poverty. I forgot you're poor. 
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Alon. Pm in the fashioD, any way, I'm sure. 

Jm. That voice again, — that form, — Oh go, go, go I 

Alon. I am disguised. 

Im. In liquor? 

Alon, No, no, no I 

Im, That voice again — you are — 

Alon. I am. 

Im. 'Tis he I 

Alon. Alonzo Green, from o'er the dark-green sea* 

Im. Oh, oh, oh I {Bushes towards Alonzo.) 

Alon. Stop one moment, just for fun : 

We'll have this melo-dramatically done. 

(Alonzo goes extreme b., Imoobnb, i«.) 

Alon. That face, those form, — 

Im. That eyes, those nose, — 

Alon. Tisshel 

Immy — 

Im. Lonny — 

Alon. Now : one, two, three. (^Emhrace.) 

Im. But, dear Alonzo, why this coarse disguise ? 

Alon. Coarse I Of course it looks so in your eyes. 
Listen, dear Immy. Now I've older grown, 
I would be \oyed for myself alone. 
So laid aside my gilded traps of war, — - 
My shining armor. 

Im. To be, — ah, more sure. 

I see it all. And could'st thou doubt thy Immy? 

Alon. Nay, 

Dearest one, I never could, by Gremini ! 
( Looks cU her tenderly^ pktces her up st<ige^ and indulges 
in a solUoquy.) 
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To pop, or not to pop : that's what's the matter* 

Whether 'tis better now to cut it fatter, 

By marrying her, or pop off out the way. 

Her pop is rich ; has coupons, so they say : 

He coops her up, he keeps her very quiet, — - 

She's like to die, she's kept on such low diet. 

I'm poor and proud, called brave, and have a name, -^ 

'Tis all I have, yet 'tis well known to fame. 

She's in distress, — may die, — 'tis good to give : 

I'll give my all, — my name, — and she shall live* 

My heart, fair Immy, at your feet I fling, 

And while it beats 'twill be good time to sing. 

(^Duetj Alonzo and Imogene. Air, '' OuaracKaJ*) 

Aim. Just listen to me now, my fair Imogene, 
And nestle up close to my side. 
Toa*re the sweetest young lady I ever hare seen: 
dearest! dearest! wilt thou be my bride? 

(-4ir, " Sonnamhtda."') 

Am. Sounds so joyftil, bliss revealing, 

Chloroform-like o*er my senses stealing, 
Like wilting Pm very sure Pm feeling: 
Dearest Alonzo, you must ask my respectable papa. 

Alon. Ask him? What, face old Baron Brumagemi 
I couldn't do it. 

Im. Yes you can, dear : come. 

Ahn. 'Tis worse than medicine. 

Im. Which you must take. 

Alon, I'd rather take you. 

Im. Then you would mistake. 

Good boys first take the medicine ; so don't frown, -* 
A lump of sugar then — 
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Alon. To keep it down* 

I see the point : obedient I'll be found, 
And take this ugly medicine by the pound. 

{Pounds on ccLstle,) 

{Song^ Alonzo. Awy '^ Who's dot knochMg/*^ 

JkuL Old man, I lore tine little girl 

You've christened Imogene: 
Of all the lasses in this town, 

She's the fairest I have seen. 
Her eyes so bright, they shine to-night, 

To steal my heart away. 
Pd like to wed this Uttle maid, — 

Old man, what do you say? 

Enter BASOSyfrom casUe. 

Bar. Who knocks so loud ? My friend,, you'd better 
steer 
For Leonard's auction, with such knocks shun here. 

Alon. Behold in me a knight. 

Bar. Well, knight, good-day. 

Alon, My name's Alonzo ; on the Gramp — ah — 

Bar, Shut up, I say. 

I'm not your gravida, nor your uncle, — so look out I 
Just go to Brattle Square, if you would spout. 
If you've a story, prythee cut it shorter. 

Alon. 1 will. I want to cut off with your daughter. 

Bar. Ha, ha ! And darest thou, then. 
To beard old Brumagem within his den ? 

Ahn. Oh, cut your beard I I'd whisk 'er off, old man 
To Hymen's altar. 

Ban I forbid the banns. 
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Cut offjourselff and in a jiffy too. 

My daughter's not for any knave like you. 

Alon. The deuce she's not. 

Jm. Whist, dear Alonzo, whist 

BcMT, You cur. 

Alon. I canity my queen. 

Bar, From your pursuit desist, -« 

A suitor for my girl in such a dress I 

AUm. Hardly a winning suit, I must confess ; 
Yet I've her love. My heart, with trumpet-shout, 
Cries — 

Bar. Hearts are not trumps here, so your hand's 
played out. 
My daughter's not for you : your game is blocked. 
The girl shall straight be in a dungeon locked. 
I'll stop her squalling, and her saucy raillery. 

Alon. He's going to put his daughter on low cellery. 

Im. Stay, jailor, stay and hear my woe. 

Bar. Shut up your bawling I 

Into the house, ^ a heavy dew is falling. 

(ExU Babon, dragging Imoobne.) 

Alon. O Baron, Baron 1 when I settle with you, 
You'll find, my friend, there is a heavy due. 
What's to be done ? I cannot lose her thus, 
And yet I hardly like to make a fuss. 
This Baron puts on airs within his castle stout : 
To spite him, then, I'll try an air without. 

{Song, Alonzo. -4ir, ^^ Up in a SaUoon/^) 

Old Bramagem frowns upon my love. 
And harries her off from my loving tHifAi 
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Bat m batter the walls of his oastle stoat, 
And carry her off this very night 
He*]] find that a lover danger can face, 
And hnmbng papas with a very good grace; 
And, shonld he pursue, he'll find very soon, 
His daughter is off for a trip to the moon. 

(^Spoken.) By the latest style of locomotion. 

Up in a balloon, up in a balloon, 

With the Baron's little star, sailing round the moon. 

Up in a balloon, up in a balloon, 

A splendid place, with Imogene, to spend the honey-moon. 

cruel Baron, pause a while, 

Ere you the brave Alonzo snub: 

Should I your daughter bear away, 

'Twill cause a hub-bub in the "Hub.*' 

The papers will tell of our sudden flight, 

After we're fairly out of sight: 

Detectives will scour the country around. 

But this truant young couple ne'er will be fcfond. 

(SpoA;en.) Only Prof. Allen can tell that they're — 

Up in a balloon, up in a balloon. 

All among the little stars, sailing round the moon. 

Up in a balloon, up in a balloon, 

Won't it be a pleasant place to spend the honey-moon? 

Enter Imooene, with bundle. 
Im. Dearest Alonzo, partner of my heart, 
I could not bear to see you thus depart, 
And so have bundled up my little store, 
To follow you, my love, the wide world o'er: 
Your Imogene will go where'er you ask her. 

Alon, My love, we'll start at once for cool Alaska. 

Enter Baron, with dub. 
Bar, Will you ? Not if I know it. Fve a word to say 
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The knight is long that never finds the day 
Of reckoning ; so, my gallant knight, I reckon 
This gal ain't going off at your mere beckon. 
When clubbed together you are strong, I'll own : 
Vm strong on clubs myself, so'U play it alone. 

( Combat^ — Babok throum down.) 

Alon, You're euchred, Brumagem, and gone to grass : 
Next time you hold that suit you'd better pass. 

Im. Pa's on the ground. Oh, dear I what shall we do 7 

Alon, Into the castle I will pass with you. 
Spoils to the victor always do belong, 
I've knocked that castle down for a mere song. (^Exeunt,) 

Bar, (sitting up). Astronomy is a grand study: 'tis, 
I'm sure. 
I never saw so many stars before. 
Where have they gone ? I'll take myself to bed : 
I feel quite shaky, specially my head. 

{Goes to castle^OT ^^loeked,) 
Qallo ! I do believe I'm really fastened out. 
What's this? Hallo I within. 

Ahn, Hallo I without. 

Bar. What means this outrage? 

Ahn, Don't tnrage yourself, 

I've put your chicken on the upper shelf. 

Bar, Mutiny, rebellion I Give me back my child, 
My castle, and my chicken. 

Alon, Draw it mild : 

Tour child is well content to stay with me ; 
Tour castle's stayed already, as you see. 
tiere goes your chicken. 
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Bar. What are 70a about? 

This fowl proceeding — 

Alon, {Throwing chicken out of window). This fowPa 
proceeding out. 

Bar. Confound your nonsense : let me in, I say ! 
O Imogene ! you well shall rue this day. 

Im^ Me, pa! why, what's the matter? Now, Fm sura 
We're doing our best to guard your little store. 
Don't blame me, pa : you know I try to please you. 
Don't mind Alonzo, — he's but trying to tease you* 

Bar. Tease, store I this may be fun, I'll own, 
But I prefer a tea-store of my own. 
Young man, forbear : you're really acting queer. 

Alan. I'm doing my best to act '^ ad interim " here. 

Bar. Are you ? We see you're keen as any razor. 
Remember Samson, and the gates of Gaza. 
Bemember Dio Lewis has a place in town ; 
And, mind your head, this castle's coming down. 
Remember Dr. Windship, and beware. 
For, young "Ad Interim," you can't stay there. 
If you can find that tease is made to pay, 
I'll just set up a tea-store o'er the way. 

{Folds wp castle,^ takes it to ^. of stage and sets up " Obi 
ENTAL Tea Store.") 

j^. Oh, dear I Oh, sayl where are we now? 
AUm. Don't know 

Im. If thaf s a sign, somewhere in Tremont Bow. 
Alon. This sire of yours is really getting bold. 
Bar. Hallo, " Ad Interim," left out in the cold. 
Alon. 1 say, old man, why do you take up there? 
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Bar, Consult The Tea-cup. 

Im, Well, I do declare. 

Did ever any body see the like of such ? 

Alon, 'Tis evident he's taken a drop too much. 
ril blow him up with Nitro-Glycerine. 

Im, He's filled with Gunpowder : you had best reaigu 

Alon. I'll parley. Old Shouchong, parley if you please . 

Bar, Parley, Young Hyson ? Parly-vous Chinese ? 

AUm. I can't do that. I'll give you French or Danish. 

Bar. You can't talk Chinese? Then you just walk 
Spanish. 

Alon, No : I'll give in. 'Tis useless to hold out, 
With such a store of gunpowder about. 
You'll blow me up — 

Bar. Well, then, I'm content. 

And, like the Arab, I will fold my tent. 

(^Folds up castle, and sets it up as leforej L.) 

Imogene, my daughter, as I'm your pappy, 
I'm very much inclined to make you happy. 
Just watch the house. Now, do go in, my dear : 
There's something of a draft now going on here. 

(Exit LfOGBini ) 
And now, Alonzo, sometimes called the brave, 
About my daughter you're inclined to rave. 
You want to marry ? 

Alon, By my — 

Bar, Don't paiaver* 

I wouldn't buy you. I will let you have her 
On one condition. 

AUm. Nameil. 
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jBot. No : it shall be sung ; 

So open jour ears, my friend, and hold your tongue. 

{Duet^ Alonzo and Baron. -4tr, " Sj^ of ShiUalah.**) 

Bar. Now hearken, Alonzo, as well as you can; 

For, to gain my consent, I have hit on a plan 
By which you may marry my child, Imogene. 
The wars, they are oh : Vm drafted, I'm told. 
I once was a soldier, but now I am old; 
So I tell you, Alonzo, if you will go there, 
As my sub in the army, I do not much care 
If I give you permission to wed Imogene. 

Akm, Now, Baron, I think it is hardly the thing, 

On such a young blade such an old trap to spring, 
Because he's in love with the fair Imogene. 
To the wars I will go, as your sub I wiil serve; 
But, regarding your daughter, I beg you'll observe 
Her hand must be mine, with a thousand or two, 
Which yon will plank down when I come back to you, 
So impatient to marry the fair Imogene. 

Bar. 'Tis well. My daughter, then, is yours — by 
and by ; 
So, in the coming battle, mind your eye. 
Immy, come here. (Enter Imooene.) Look at this 

young man well : 
Light beats his heart, though he's a heavy swell. 
He'll be your husband — 

-^. Oh, my ! 

Bar. When the war is over. 

So say good-by to your devoted lover. 
Go in, my lad, and win : don't be afraid ; 
Send me the news by mail, with postage paid. 

(ExH into castle,) 
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Alon, And now, farewell : to glorious feats of arms 
I turn my feet. Thrice welcome war's alaims, — 
The rolling volley, and the piercing fife, 
All pomp and circumstance of martial life. 
Farewell, sweet Immy, — 

Im. Alonzo, part we so? 

Leave me your photograph before you go. 

Alon. Here 'tis, sweet angel, wear it next your hearti 
1*11 take my horse, and leave with you my carte. 
Should I be slain when I the foe attack. 
You'll find the negative with Mr. Black. 

(Buety Alonzo and Imogene. Air^ "Lucy Lang.*') 

Akm.' Imogene! you're haDdsome, and, Imogene, you're young; 

And you have heard what your pa just said, or rather what he sang. 
I know my lot is cruel; but believe, my dearest life, 
ril be your father's substitute, and claim you as my wife. 



Boih, 



g^ go and be a soldier, and ^|~ not stay too long. 



{Air J " Believe wie, if all these endearing yowng cAarww.**) 

Akm. But, ah, dearest Lnmy, if to-monow I go 
To fight in a far distant land. 
Some other may claim you, and you will bestow 
On some wealthier suitor your hand. 

Im, Oh, cease these suspicions ! am not I your bride? 

If e'er for another my heart should decide, 
Forgettmg Alonzo the Brave, 
I hope that, to punish my falsehood and pride. 
Your ghost at my wedding may sit at my sid<i, — • 
May tax me with perjury, claim me as bride, 
And bear me away to the grave. 

{Repeat ckonu tofirtt dama.) 

Then good-by, dear Alonio^ fo. 
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Alon, And now farewell : my steed Impatient waits, 
A.nd, while I pause here, paws without the gate. 

Hn. Good-by, Alonzo. 

Alon, Good-by, love. {ExU^ r.) 

Jm. He's gone, 

Leaving his Imogene to weep forlorn ; 
But, as he rides, FU have a parting word. 
And give, as an excuse, my father's sword. 

(Exit into casUeJ) 

EtUer Alonzo, r., dragging a rocking-horse, on which hs 
mounts, ErUer Imogens, from castle, with a tin sword. 

(Song, Imogene. Air, " Sahre de mon ph'e,'*) 

Behold this small-sword of my pa's, 

Bind it, Alonzo, to your side: 
Worthy to guard a son of Mar's. 

Cherish it, Louny dear with pride I 
Amid the din and smoke of battle, 
Flourish it with right good will: 
My father oft did make it rattle, 
For 'tis the sword, the sword of Banker Hill. 
Ckoms, Take, then, the small sword, the small sword, the small 
sword, 
Take, then, the small sword, the small sword of my pa. 

(Quick curtain,^ 



ACT IL 

Room in the Baron's castle. Baron discovered at the 
piano, L., playing, Imo(}ene at table, c. 

Im. Now, pa, do stop, you're making such a clatter : 
Pray, are you practising an operatta? 
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You rattle so. It really is too bad : 
I do believe you have gone music-mad. 

Bar. Madam, I've not : so don't get in a passioo. 
To take to music now is all the fashion. 
All that amuses must the muses court ; 
And so do I, though music's not my forte. 

Im. Nor is piano, now you have passed forty. 

Bar. Immy, my dear, you're really talking naughty. 

Im. Bound that piano you are ever lingering. 
Such an attachment — 

Bar. Surely needs some fingering. 

Music's my idol. 

Im. 'Tis a shame, I say, 

To pass your time in such an idle way. 
Your hair's become as gray as it can be. 

Bar. My locks being turned, the more I want a 
key. 

Hn. For such an old man, you act basely here. 

Bar. As you're a minor, you are trebly dear. 

Im. pa I 

Bar. Well, child. 

Im. Do you know 'tis o'er a year 

Since my beloved Alonzo went from here ? 
And not one line, by telegraph or post. 
He's given me up. 

Bar. He's given up the ghost. 

Im. No, no ! It cannot be : he won't come back. 
Must I wear sackcloth? 

Bar. If he's given you the sack, 

Of course you must. So, Immy, drop a tear 
To his fond memory, while I practise here. 
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Im, Oh, don't, don't, father ! If you must rehearse, 
Play an acconjpaniment, while I sing a verse. 

(Songy " This hiss I offer" Imogens.) 

Bar. Humbug ! My daughter, you are very wrong : 
This brave Alonzo isn't worth a song. 
Not worth a rap. {Knacky r.) Hallo I What noise is 
that? 

^. A rat I A rat ! 

Bar, A postman's rat-tat-tat. 

Hn. Who knocks so loud ? 

Bar. Why don't you go and see ! 

And bid him welcome, whosoe'er he be. {Exit Im., b.) 
A year and more Alonzd's been away : 
No longer will I in my plans delay. 
This girl must wed — I'll find a way to make her — 
The first rich man that offers, he shall take her. 
From this wild love-match I the girl will wean 2 
We'll have no more of this Alonzo Green. 

Enter Imogens, r. 

Im. O pa ! such an arrival ! Dear, dear me I 

Bar. Such an arrival ! Who, dear, can it be ? 

Im. The greatest man, I'm sure, that ever was. 
He wears such jewels : 'tis the Baron Boz. 
Two B's upon his trunks. 

Bar. Well, this is queer. 

Two B's, or not two B's : what does he here? 
The Baron Boz, — who is he? 

Im. With great stir 

He comes. I think he is a Roman, sir* 
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Bar. A RomaD? Goodness gracious! what ao 

answer. 
Im, Excuse the emphasis, I meant roman:,er. 
Bar. Well, let him come : we'll give him welcome, 
dear; 
But what the dickens is he doing here ? 
No matter what, his coming will delight. 
Just look, my dear, and see the lights all right. 

Enter Baron Boz, with book^ who goes to tahlcy and readt 
m imitation of Dickens. 

Boz. Alonzo is dead, to begin with — 

Im. Oh ! 

Boz. Very much dead. 

Im. Oh I 

^025. Run through the body, and shot through 

the head. 
There cannot be the least doubt about that. 
Not a trace of him left, not even his 'at : 
Very much dead, my doggrel to curtail, 
Alonzo the Brave's as dead's a door-nail. 
Or, to make my allusion a little more *andy, 
A very dead duck is Alonzo the dandy. 

Im. Hung be the heavens in black: this blow is 
cruel. 

Bar. Heavens I Don't hang your head, my precious 
jewel. 

Im. My Alonzo dead ! My, I — I — I — I — 

Bar. Now save your eyes, ray love, and do not cry. 

7w, My Lonny's dead, and I must put on black, 
Just when my new moire-antique's come back. 
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This news will drive me mad, 'tis very plain : 
Take off this net, Fm very much insane. 

Bar. Why, so you are I Dear me, do see her staie I 
"What do you want, love? 

Im, Why, I want the air. 

(Song^ Imooene. Opheliay in Hamlet, " He*8 dead and 
gone^ lady." Sits^ B.) 

Boz. Baron, a word. If I have rightly read, 
Your daughter has a singing in her head. 
Some remedy you must very quickly find 
To ease her ravings, and restore her mind. 
This brave Al ouzo's dead, and gone to boot : 
As he was yours, I'll be his substitute. 
Console your daughter with my hand and heart. 

Bar. Will you ? Dear me, consols have taken a start. 
You have my blessing : there, go in and win. 
Stay. How's your income really coming in ? 

^025. Come in and see, when you come o'er the water. 
Excuse me, I would speak with your fair daughter. 
Fair maid, a fairer image ne'er was seen 
Than by the light I view fair Imogene. 
I am the Baron Boz. 

Jrn. Now, go away : 

Barren of sense you see I am to-day. 

Boz. " I'd offer thee " — 

Bar. Now, please, hold on a minute : 

lust let me strike the chord ere you begin it. 

Boz. Why, what's the matter ? 

Bar. Ain't you going to sing? 

Boz. I'd offer thee, fair maid, a wedding-ring. 
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Bar. Oh I 

Im. To be my Alonzo's widow, I would rather 

Besides, you're old enough to be my father. 

{Crosses to B/lb., l.) 

Bar, Girl, you have lost your senses ; listen to his 
pleading. 
He's made two hundred £housand by his reading. 

Im. And wouldst thou, father, sell thy child for gold ? 
Why, pa, he doesn't look so very old. 

Boz. Fair Imogene, ^' An Uncommercial Traveller *' 
you see. 
I've " Great Expectations " that you wiU take me, 
A " Haunted Man," away from my " Bleak House,** 
And, with your smiles, will bid " Hard Times*' vamouse. 
My heart is called an " Old Curiosity Shop ;" 
But all its treasures at your feet I drop. 
T am the owner of " Two Cities,'* where, 
Without you, through them there's " No Thoroughfare." 
My " Copperfield's " to me a golden one : 
My bankers are the well-known " Dombey & Son.** 
Of friends I've plenty, " Nickleby's " a score. 
Who to my coffers many " nickles " pour. 
To name them all would be the merest folly, — 
'' Mark Tapley's " one : you know him, always jolly. 
With old " Micawber," and good " Little Dorrit." 
I love them all, you do not blame me for it. 
Tixeir efforts always aid and comfort lend : 
They'll come for to go for to be " Our Mutual Friend." 
But time is pressing, and I must desist ; 
For you, fair maid, my heart is " Oliver Twist.** • 

•AU of » twist. 
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From all these friends of mine, pray take your pick ; 
But pick me first, and do, dear maid, " Pickwick." 

Im, Baron, such volumes of rich love you pour, 
I never shall read you through, I'm very sure. 
He*s rich as Croesus, and he keeps a carriage. 
What do you publish next? 

Boz. I hope, our marriage. 

And now, fair maid, quickly your answer speak, 
That we together may my fair land seek. 
For my boat is by the shore, and my bark is on the sea : 
" Barkis is willin' ; " so, pray thee, come with me. 

Im, Oh I isn't that splendid ? So original. 

Bar, Quite. 

Before you take your bark, we'll take a bite. 

Im, If you would marry me, just ask papa : 
A barrier he may find. 

Bar. A barrier ? Bah I 

Take her in welcome. Soon as you are able, 
Send me some cake by the Atlantic cable. 

Boz, What say you, then, fair Immy, — shall we wed ? 

Im. Well, baron, if I must. 

Alonzo. (^Outside.) Your oath. 

Im. Oh, my ! 

Bar. What's that you said ? 

Boz. I said nothing. 'Twas the wind, I'm sure. 

Im. Well, then, — 

Alon. Your oath. 

Im, Oh, dear! 

Bar. . Baron, you swore. 

Im. What shall I do ? my spirits are quite low. 
Those spirits underneath annoy me so. 
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Baron, my hand is yours. This very day 
Let's to the parson go, without delay. 

Bar, Do it at once, and then come back and sup, 
For fear Alonzo may be turning up. 

Boz, Come, then, my love, we'll straight our foot* 
steps turn 
To Hymen's altar, where the festals burn, — 
Where love awaits the fond and loving pair. 

Bar, Baron, baron, what are you doing there? 
Stopping to make a book, I do declare. 

Boz, What am I waiting for ? Why, don't you know? 
We want the wedding march before we go. 

( Wedding march. Baron Boz and Imogenb march to 
R. Alonzo appears, Imogenb faints, and falls into 
Boz's arms,) 

. Im, Oh, my I what horrid spectre have we here? 

Alon, Spectre ! Ha, ha ! You didn't 'spect me, dear? 

Boz, I know him : 'tis Marley's ghost. 

Im, Pa, lay him, do. 

Bar, I can't. I think he comes to parley you. 

Im. It is Alonzo ! 

Alon, Yes, 'tis Alonzo. Maiden, you are fickle. 

Bar. Alonzo here ! This is a precious pickle. 

Alon, You recognize me, do you ? Once the brave, 
The gay, and jocund ; but I've grown more grave. 
Old man, you sent me off to have me killed: 
The grave has given me up, your gravy's spilled. 
I am the spirit. 

Boz, My friend, now do be candid : 

If you're a spirit, you should be well branded. 
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Ail spirits here are subject to a fine : 
We ma-dear-a hold you, if you do not whine. 
If you're a spirit, make your title true : 
*Tis clear we cannot even see through you. 

Alon. I am a spirit — 

Boz. That you said before. 

Alon, Yes ; and, my friend, I'll say it one time mora. 
At raising spirits youVe a wondrous knack, 
And all you raise do richly pay you back. 
Don't trouble yourself, I beg, romantic Charley, 
I didn't come up here with you to parley. 
This fair maid I'll take, for better or for wus : 
Baron, I think you had better accompany us. 
I claim the promise by you freely spoken : 
Was it, like pie-crust, made but to be broken? 
I'm in a hurry. 

Im. Now, Lonny, don't say so : 

I really am not in a state to go. 
The new berage I ordered hasn't come. 

Alon, If you don't start, I shall be raging some. 

Im, I really have not got a thing to wear : 
My trunks all want fresh locks. 

Alon, They'll have a change of A-air. 

You should have thought of this ; 'tis too late now : 
I come to claim fulfilment of your vow. 
Don't try to escape, no more for mercy crave : 
Don't jest ; this matter's getting very grave. 
My carriage waits below ; so come, my love. 

Im, There let it wait : I'll stay, myself, above. 

Alon. But you must come. 

in. Your hand release. 
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Alan, Quick ! 

Bar, Baron, be kiad enough to call the police. 

Im, Police, police I 

Boz. Dolby, Dolby, here I 

Alon, In vain you call : this Per be mine, my dear. 
Baron, farewell : your daughter may be found 
*' At Home " on April first. Down, down, I'm bound. 

(Song, Alonzo. See " Alonzo the Brave and the Fail 
Imogene" — Cowell.) 

BecUaHoe. Behold me ! You told me 

You'd be true, and you've sold me. 
List to your own broken vow. 

(Air, " Down among the dead men.*') 

You hoped that, to punish your falsehood and pride, 

My ghost at your wedding might sit at your side, 

Might tax you with perjury, claim you as bride, 

And bear you away to the grave beside. 

So, since your oath you did forego, 

Down among the dead men, down among the dead men, 

Down, down, down, down, 
Down among the dead men you must go. 



Brown. Down, down, Tm bound. Confound it! 
What's the matter with the trap? 

Smith, Sh, sh ! Kick it. (Brown kicks.) 

Jones. Jump on it. (Brown jumps.) 

Voice. ( OiUside.) Look here, up there ! Do you 
suppose I'm going to have my house pulled to pieces in 
this manner? Guess not ! (Nails.) 

Brown. Whoa, there 1 
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Smith. Stay, nailer, stay, and hear his woe. (Exit^ 

B.) 

Brown. Well ! 

Miss Mohinson. Well ! 

Jones. Well ! your bound is no bound. We're stuck 
again. 

Brown. What's to be done? 

Jones. Give it up, of course. 

Miss R. What, ain't I going down to see the curi- 
osities ? 

Jones. This is a pretty way to end a play. 

Enter Smith, r. 

Smith, Hurrah ! we're all right again. The road's 
open once more ; the coach has come up ; and in half an 
hour we shall be on our way rejoicing. 

Jones. Pooh, pooh ! But the play? 

Mi^ B. Yes : what's to become of Imogene ? 

Smith. I can't imagine. I forgot all about the play. 
We'll leave it in the same condition in which we found it, 
"snow-bound," until some mightier plougher — I mean 
power — can break his way through to the end. 

Brown. But I don't like ending a play that way. 

Miss B. Nor I. 

Jones. Nor I. 

Smith. Then let's end it in the usual way, by thank- 
ing our kind friends for their sympathy while snow-bound 
here, — thanks which know no bounds ; take our posi- 
tions, and let the curtain fall. 

AKss B. After the chorus. 

Smith. Certainly, after the chorus. 
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(Finale. Air, " Beautiful BdU.*^ 

Mim B. Merry sleigh-bells, merry sleigh-bells I 

Binging so sweetly to greet as again: 
A welcome of joy your merry sound tells, 

Chiming a musical strain. 
Soon, soon, we go o*er the crispy snow: 

Oh ! happy and light all our hearts are to-ni^it| 
As over the road we so swiftly go, 

While the moon on our path beams bright 

Oktrtii. Merry sleigh-bells, merry sleigh-bells I 
Jingling so sweetly to greet us again: 
Merry sleigh-bells, merry sleigh-bells 1 
Musical, musical, musical bells. 

Air, " The BdU they go ringing for Sarah,** 

The bells go a-ringing for sleighing, sleighing, sleighing: 

The bells go a-ringing for sleighing, we*ll bid you all good-iij|bik 

Aioi^ 'Tis time that to-night we should leave yon. 

For midnight doth slowly draw near: 
To entertain you we have all done our best, 

And we trust our endeavors please here. 
As Alonzo, with the fair Imogene, 

Together now bid you adieu, 
We trust you will cheer them at parting, 

Baron Boz and old Bmmagem too. 

/U7 CSbornf. The bells go a-ringing for sleighing, te. 
(GuHain falh.) 
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NOTE. 

This entertainment was originally performed by the 
author and his friends, the parties using their real 
names. If "Jones" and "Miss Robinson" are com- 
petent to play accompaniments, no other person is re- 
quired ; otherwise, a pianist is necessary ; and, in that 
case, the piano should not be upon the stage. Most of 
the music is taken from Cowell's medley song, " Alonzo 
the Brave and the Fair Imogene," to be obtained at the 
music stores. 



BONBONS. 



A MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ENTEETAINMENL 



CHARACTEBa 
Chsomb, ^ 

Easel, C Amateur Painters. 

Pallbttb, ) 

Maris, a French bonbon seller. 



COSTUMES. 

Ghbomb. Dark pants; white shirt, with rolling collar; black 
relvet coat. 

Eassl. White pants; neat breakfast -jacket, white, trimmed 
with blue ; white smoking-cap, trimmed with blue, blue tassel. 

Pallettb.. Blue sailor trousers; drab' breakfast-jacket, trimmed 
with red ; drab smoking-cap. 

Mabib. Short dress, white hose, slippers, hat. 

The stage should be hung with curtains, with openings at back 
and side, and no other scenery used throughout the piece, except 
such pieces as are designated. 

The original apparatus used in the piece can be obtained of D. O. 
Story, 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, with all the properties required 
for its performance ; the original costumes, of Mrs. M. A. Wilson, 
No. 52 Chambers Street, Boston. 
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ScBNB. — A Studio. R., an easel, ai which sits Easel, 
painting; beside him a vase of flowers. L., an easd^ 
at which sits Fallette, painting ; beside him a basket 
of fruit. Sofa^ c, back. 

Easel. Beautiful! Superb! MagnificeDtl That rose 
comes out so perfect, I can almost smell it. {Sings.) 
*' I had a rosebud in my garden growing." 

Pallette. Oh, bother ! Can't you paint a rose, without 
cackling like a hen over a new-laid %^gi Your con- 
founded noise distracts me. Look at that peach ! You've 
made me paint it blue ! 

Easel. Fit type of your unhappy disposition, Fallette. 
You'll neve)* be a painter : you're too irritable. Art de- 
lights in all that is serene, beautiful, calm — 

Pallette. Frecious little delight it takes in you, then, — 
a noisy, squalling — 

Easel. Fallette, you've no ear for music. 

Pallette. Easel, you've no voice. Fd as soon listen 
to the bark of a dog. 

Easel. {Sings.) " My bark is on the sea " — 

FaUette. Keep it off the high C's, or 'twill surely 
crack. I tell you, it's impossible for me to paint, with 
that unearthly squall forever ringing in my ears. Will 
you oblige me by being silent? 

Easel. Certainly. If the noise annoys you, I'll be 
silent as the grave. Any thing to oblige. 

Fallette. Now, that's spoken like a good fellow. 
Quiet is as necessary to a painter's existence — Hallo ! 
Where's my ochre ? Who's been at my paints ? I say, 
Easel I Easel ! Easel I Confound it, are you deaf? 
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Easel. Hallo I Who's making a noise now? 

Pcdlette, Have you seen my ochre ? 

Easel. {Sings.) " Tapioca, tapioca/' 

PalleUe. There you go again ! I tell you, I've lost 
my ochre ! 

Easel. Oh, you're always losing something ! Here, 
take mine. {Throws cake across.) 

Pallette^ Murder ! Right on my canvas I You've 
rained that peach, — totally ruined that peach ! 

Ea^el. I do confess the soft impeachment. No mat- 
ter, try again. {Sings,) 

" If success you would achieve, 
Try, try, try again." 

PaUette. Easel, you try my patience to an alarming 

extent. You're a noisy, turbulent fellow. 

Easel. ^' Call me pet names, dearest ; call me a bird." 
Pallette. Humbug! I've done with you. I'll pack 

up my goods and chattels, and leave for some retired 

spot, some desolate island. 

Easel, — 

" Like poor old Bobuison Crusoe; 
Pallette ! how could you do so? " 

Now, don't. I'll put myself on my good behavior, and 
we'll smoke the pipe of peace together. 

Pallette, Smoke, will you? A fine mixture, truly I 
Flowers and tobacco ! 

Easel. Fine-cut : fine cut flowers, and fine-cut tobacco, 

PalleUe. How can you so debase yourself? 

Easel. My boy, 'tis the economy of art ; for while I 
color my flowers, at the same time I color my rneer* 
ftrchaum. 
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PaUdte. You'll not color your meerschaum here 
Either that pipe goes out, or I do. 

Easel. The pipe is already out. Come, Fallette, 
smooth that wrinkled brow, and I'll be as quiet as — 
as — our friend Chrome. 

FaJJette. Chrome ! He's a pretty specimen of a quiet 
man, he is. Always in an uproar, always some new 
idea — and I do detest ideas — agitating his cranium. 
He quiet ! He's as uneasy as a weathercock, and as 
noisy as old Boreas himself. 

UaseL (^Sings.) '^ Cease, rude Boreas, blustering 
i-ailer." 

Pallette. There you go again ! Between you with 
your squalling, and Chrome with his infernal ideas, this 
place is more like Pandemonium than an artist's studio. 
I tell you, I've done with you ! I'll go to some lone 
spot, where no voice can break the stillness — 

Chrome, (^Outside,) 

" Now, I swear, by the light of the comet-kinf^s tail, 
If again with these magical coloi's I fail. 
The crater of Etim shall hence be my jail, 
And my food shall be sulphur and fire." 

Enter Chrome, k. 

Pallette, Speak of, — you know whom, — and here 
he is. 

Chrome, Such an idea ! Throw aside your brushes, 
cast loose your canvas, and listen to the words of wisdom 
i'rom the lips of the sage and reverend Chrome. 

Easel, Ye that have ears to hear, prepare to stretch 
llicm now. 
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Pcdlette, Easel, don't make a donkey of yourself! 
What's the matter? Whose house is on fire? 

Chrome, The house I live in. The slumbering em- 
bers of genius in my bosom have burst into flame, — a 
flame that can never be quenched. 

Easel, Get an annihilator, 

J^allette, Call out the fire-department. 

Chrome, Our fortunes are made. Already around 
my brow I feel the laurel twine. Fame's trumpets ring 
in my ears — 

Pcdlette, Put up your trumpet, and talk sense. 

Chrome, 'Tis useless to throw pearls before swine. 
Listen. 'Tis now some three weeks since we three am- 
bitious individuals, filled with the desire to immortalize 
ourselves, and feeling within our bosoms the glow of that 
seraphic fire, which, leaping to the brain of Raphael 
Titian — 

Easel, Oh, come. Chrome ! I petition for something a 
little more cooling. 

PalleUe, Don't attempt to fire up the ashes of the 
great. 

Chroma, 'Tis three weeks since we three, fired by 
ambition, determined to astonish the world as painters. 
We had had little experience in the art ; but that was 
nothing. 

Easel, No, indeed. 

PalleUe. Anybody can become a painter. 

Chrome, You, Easel, had used the brush a little. 

Easel, Yes : I was always great on blinds. 

Chrome, And blind ambition will yet make you greaU 
While you, Pallette — 
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FcUlette. Well>, I did a little glazing. 

Chrome. Your painful tasks shall lead to greater 
lights. I knew nothing of the art ; but you kindly con- 
sented to take me by the hand^ and share with me your 
knowledge. We formed a coalition, swore eternal friend- 
ship, fitted up this studio, spread our canvas, and sailed 
in. You, Easel, being of a verdant disposition, took to 
grasses and flowers, and have spoiled many yards of 
canvas in vain attempts to imitate nature. 

Easel, Well, I like that ! 

Ohrome. Do you ? Well, Fm glad of it. While you, 
Pallette, being a man of an unbounded stomach, took to 
fruit, and have not only destroyed much canvas, but 
devoured your pomological subjects with the greatest 
gusto. 

Pallette. Well, that's cool ! 

Chrome. Ah ! you like it? While I, being naturally 
of a roving disposition, took to the water. My first 
ambitious scheme was to paint a sunrise on the water, — 
the mighty orb of day majestically rising from his morn- 
ing bath. How glorious 1 But then, not being an early 
riser, I had never seen this moving spectacle. Of course, 
this fault must be remedied. Filled with this sublime 
marine and sub-marine idea, I embarked one dark night 
with a jolly tar, who was perfectly familiar with the 
water ; but, having become a little too familiar with 
whiskey on this occasion, his whiskey and the water got 
rather mixed. 'Twas dark as pitch. A gale came on. 
The jolly tar called it a stiff breeze. I believed him, for 
it made me very stiff. Nature, whom I went to visit, 
did not receive me kindly. She made me very sick. She 
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upset our boat, and for six mortal hours I clung to the 
keel, wet, cold, and hungry. Nature gave me the cold 
shoulder ; in fact, she gave me two, and I turned my 
back on her forever. I saw the sun rise, but came home 
cured of any desire to put it upon canvas. Nature's a 
humbug ! 

Easel, Come, Chrome, don't abuse Nature. 

Pcdlette, The artist's storehouse, whence he draws — 
he draws — 

Chrome. Well, draw it mild. Don't be sentimental, 
Pallette : it doesn't become you. Nature's a humbug ! 

Pallette, Let Nature rest in peace. 

Chrome, She rests too much : that's what's the mat- 
ter. Occasionally she gets up an earthquake or tornado, 
fires off a volcano, or swallows an island ; but, as a gen- 
eral thing, she's too old, too sluggish, to match the ruling 
spirit of the age, — Sensation. 

Falktte. Oh, stuff! Nonsense! 

Uasel. Bah ! Humbug ! 

Chrome. How perfectly we agree. If we would be 
painters, we must leave Nature in her solitude, and study 
the wants of the age we live in. Sensation rules it. Art 
has plodded along in the old ruts, filling canvas with 
mountains, cataracts, ruins, and saw-mills, that nobody 
cares to see. It wants stirring up. Who cares for a 
sunrise? It's not lively enough. Let some shrewd 
Yankee rig an apparatus to bring it up with a jerk. 
That will draw. 

Easel. Chrome, you're a fraud. You a painter I 

Patlette. You a worshipper of the Muses ! 

Chrome. Not much. The nine old maids of Mount 
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Olympus can be matched by modem belles, any day. 
No tame Nature for me. I'm going to endow Art with 
a new era. I've got a magnificent idea for a seniatioual 
picture that will astonish the world : a great idea. 'Twill 
take forty yards of canvas. What do you think of 
Washington Allston's "Paint King?" 

Easel, What, the story of fair Ellen and that Vam- 
pire ? , 

Chrome, Yes. I'll read it to you. " Fair Ellen was 
long" — 

PaUette, The little coquette, who hailed a painter 
passing by ? 

Chrome. Exactly. " Fair Ellen was long " — 

Easel, Yes. He gave her a picture of himself. 

Chrome. Precisely. *' Fair Ellen was long " — 

PalleUe. Oh, I remember it ! She fell in love with 
the picture, and swore if it would only step out of the 
frame — 

Chrome. She'd step out with him. '* Fair Elleu was 
long"- 

Easel. He did step out, seized her in his arms, and 
carried her off to his studio. 

Chrome, Yes, yes. '' Fair Ellen was long " — 

PalleUe, Pulverized her, made paint of her, and 
painted the picture of somebody else. 

Chrome, I'll tell you all about it. " Fair Ellen was 
long"- 

Pallette, Don't trouble yourself. I know it all by 
heart. You can never make a picture of that. 

Chrome. Oh, but I can ! The Paint King's studio, 
dark, sombre, mysterious, — splendid background. Two 
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figures, "The Paint King and Fair Ellen." He in 
towering majesty, as, — 

** Seizing the maid by her dark aabom hair, 
An oil-jug he plunged her within/' 

{Seizes PaUette's hair.) 

PalleUe. Confound you ! That's my hair I I'm not 
fair Ellen, and I'm not going into oil. 

Chrome. Ah, Easel, Pallette I sensation is our forte. 
There glory waits us. 

Fallette. Glory will wait a long time before I meet 
her there. 

Easel, (Sings.) "Meet me at the gate when the 
clock strikes nine." 

Olirome. I tell you, there's fame in "The Paint 
King." I've got the idea, if I can only work it out. I 
must have living models and costumes to work from. 

Easel. Models! Living models! You don't mean 
to say you'll have them here ! 

Chrome. Certainly I do. 

Easel. 'Tis profanation ! This temple of art is sacred 
to the study of Nature. 

Pallette. And costumes ! Theatrical costumes ! Oh, 
horror ! We can't have it ! We won't have it ! 

Chrome. You don't like my sensational scheme ? 

Pallette. No : I do not. He who would be a painter 
must draw inspiration from Nature alone. 

Easel. Sensation ! Humbug ! There's nothing to 
be compared to quiet, peaceful Nature, and, in Nature, 
aothing so beautiful as flowers. 
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Fcdlette, Yes, there is. Fruit is quite as attractive, 
and far more profitable, for that can be eaten. 

Easel, That's why you take to it, — hey, Pallette ? 

Fallette. Now, what do you mean by that? Why will 
you make yourself disagreeable? 

Chrome. That's a conundrum. You'd better give it 
up. Come, leave those daubs, and help me with the 
" Paint King." 

Easel, Not I. Nature alone has charms for me. 

PdlleUe, Nature's my mistress. Chrome, you can't 
get up a sensation here. 

Chrome. Can't I? He'll see. Why, Easel, you've 
got into the vegetable world. What a monstrous cab- 
bage ! 

Easel. Cabbage? Don't you know a rose by its 
color ? 

Chrome, I thought it was a red cabbage. 

Easd. No, sir. That's a perfect copy of that rose, — 
that beautiful rose. 

Chrome. 'Tis a beautiful rose, I declare. Well, you 
may keep the copy, and 1*11 take the original to deck my 
buttonhole. (^Takes rose from houguet.) 

Easel, Confound you ! You've ruined my bouquet,— 
totally ruined my bouquet. 

Chrome. What's that on your canvas, Pallette? I 
declare ! A turnip I I never saw such a turnip. 

Pallette. Turnip ! Turnip ! Why it's a peach, — a 
perfect peach I A copy of that in the dish. 

Chrome, You don't say so I That is a fine peach. 
I'm very fond of peaches ; and, as you've so fiae a copy, 
I'll take this. (^Takes peach from dish ) 
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Pallette. My peach ! My matchless peach ! Chrome, 
jou've ruined me ! You're a swindler ! 

JSasd. A confounded nuisance ! 

Pallette. A double-dyed villain ! 

Chrome. Who says we can't get up a sensation here? 

JSasel, Fallette, let's put him out. 

Pallette, Agreed. 

.EaseL We'll give you a seasation. 

Pallette, Yes : sensation No. 2. 

.Easel. Out you go. 

Pallette. Instanter. 

Chrome. Indeed ! Then two against two is fair play. 
Sensation No. 3. (^Raises stool. Knock.') Hallo ! 
Hallo ! Whom have we here ? 

Marie. ( Outside.) 

(-4*r, " Prima Donna Waltz J^) 

Gome buy, come buy bonbons I 
Come buy, come buy bonbons! 
From La BeUe France I bring you now, 
Ze charming, sweet bonbons. 

Bmber^ l., with a tray hung about her neckj on which 4Mr% 
a variety of " Costume bonboiis" * 

In colors bright and gay arrayed, 

So sweet and fresh, to you I bring, 
Wizin my basket, neatly laid. 
To tempt your taste, bonbons! sing. 
Gome buy, come buy bonbons ! 
Gome buy, come buy bonbons I 
From La Belle France I bring you now, 
Ze charming, sweet bonbons. 

*^ Sold by Russell, Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Pallette, Bombs! Bombs! Why this must be a 
vivandifere. , 

Easel. She's a nice little dear. That's my idea. 

Marie, Pardon me, Messieurs, if I am d$ Irop^ -t-^ 
vat you call ver mooch in de way. I am ver mis- 
erable, ver poor. No I'argent, no monie, no vat you 
call de greenbacks. I have leave now our countree in 
France, to come wiz mon pdre across ze water to zis 
great countree, zis grand republique. Mon pire, he 
be ver mooch indispos4e, vat you call seek. He lose in 
de flesh ; he has ze choak in his troat, and de cofiT, and 
de wheeze, and all ze I'argent dat he bring to zis grand 
contree vanish in ze air. Ah, Messieurs, but ze poor 
must live ; and I tink, vat vill I do to help mon pere ? 
Zen, Messieurs, I tink of ze pretty bonbons, ze charming 
bonbons, zat mon p^re have bring from France to please 
his Marie ; and I say, I vill be brave, I vill go to ze 
great American peoples, and I vill tell zem of mon p^re, 
and I vill show to zem mes bonbons, and I vill sing zem 
ze little song, " Come buy, come buy bonbons," &c. 

Easel, Capital ! 

Pallette, Splendid ! 

Chrome, Welcome, little France, to great America. 
The great American people hold forth their arms to em- 
brace the unfortunate of every land. 

Fallette, Yes : here's a pair of 'em. 

Chrome, Now, don't you be troubled about mon pftre. 
He shall be taken care of. Your bonbons — by the by, 
what are bonbons ? 

Fallette. Something good to eat? 

Easel. Pooh I They're nothing but sugar-plums I 
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I^aZlette. Oh, pshaw I 

Jkfarie. Sugar-plams? Vat you call sugar-plums? 1 
no comprend sugar-plums I Zay are nice leetle coa 
fections. 

J^allette, I wonder if they're Southmayd's. 
£JcLseL No. They are the French maid's. 
J^cdlette, Well, I want none of them. They don't 
igree with me. 

JEasel,^ Nor I. They keep me awake nights. 
JMxLrie, You no buy mon bonbons? Zat is too bad,— 
r mooch too bad ! 

Ghrome, I'll buy* them, Marie. I've no doubt they 
V H very nice. Go with a snap too I But what are these ? 
.Biirie. Ah ! zay are ze latest sensation, — Costume 
L »\i\ ns. 

Cftr rrae. Sensation ! Hallo ! That interests me. 
Harv, In my own contree, at zefltes, ze costume 
bonboL ^ ^e ver mooch ze rage. Ze bonbon-seller sings 
ze littlv'. ^ong, and all ze company takes ze bonbons, ze 
harlequii' "t, ze masks, ze dominoes, and zey dress zem- 
selves in ze characters, and ven zey fail to make zem 
fine, zey j^ay ze forfeets. 

PalleUe, Well, I like that. I'd like to have a char- 
acter myself. I'll take a bonbon. 

^asel. And I. There's fun in the idea. 
Chrome. Gentlemen, gentlemen, remember your voca- 
tion ! In Nature, the great storehouse of the artist, there 
are no such things as bonbons. 

Pallette. I tell you, there's inspiration in the idea ! 
Chrome. " He who would be a painter must draw 
inspiration from Nature alone." 
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JSasel, Oh, bother Nature ! Fm going to have a cos- 
tume. 

Ohrome. Costumes! Theatrical costumes? In thia 
place ? 'Tis profanation ! 

PaLlette, But this is a case of real distress. 

MaseL Yes, genuine charity. 

Ohrome. Which covers a multitude of sins. Gentle- 
men, your sentiments honor your hearts. Marie, we'll 
take all your bonbons, at your own price, on condition 
that you help us to dispose of them. 

Marie. Ah, thanks, Messieurs I But I no com- 
prend deespose. Vat you mean by deespose ? 

Chrome. Fll tell you. You hold the tray. These 
two gentlemen and myself will each take a bonbon, retire, 
and appear in the costume enclosed. He who fails to 
personate, to your satisfaction, the character which falls 
to his lot, shall pay for the contents of your tray. 

Pallette. Suppose we all fail? 

Chrome. Fail ! " In the Lexicon of youth " — we'll 
patch up. 

Easd. That's fair. Pallette will have to pay the 
bill. 

Pallestte. Will he ? I want you to understand there's 
a great deal of character in me. 

Easel. No one would ever dream it. 

Pallette. Now, what do you mean by that ? 

Marie. And zat is what you call deespose? I like 
deespose. 

Chrome. Then dispose yourself on that stool, and, 
while we are preparing, give us one of your sweetest 
songs. Now, then, all ready ? One, two, three. Go 1 
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{They take InmbonB and exit, Chbome, Pallettb, l 
Easel, b.) 
Marie, Zay have deespose zemselves ver mooch. 

(^Song^ Mabie. Introduce any thing thai wUl please.^ 

Enter Pallette, l., oa a sailor; blue trousers, sailoT 
shirt, blue jacket, and tarpaulin hat» 

Marie (^dapping her hands) . Ha ! ze jolly tar ! Zat 
is ver nice. 

PaMette, Shiver my timbers, blast my hies, and keel- 
haul me, if this here land-lubbery terryfirmy ain't as un- 
steady as a seventy-four in a nor-nor-easter, her jib-booms 
under main-hatches, and her caboose lashed to the top 
royals amidship I 

Marie, Ah I jolly tar, how you vas all ze vile ? Vhere 
you come from, hey? 

Pallette. From a four years' cruise. 

{Song, Pallette. " A wet sheet and a flowing sea.'') 

Marie (clapping her hands). Bravo! Bravo! Zat 
be ver nice. You be von fine, jolly Jack-tar. 

Enter Easel, as an old woman ; calico dress, black shawl, 
front, and cap. 

Pallette. Hallo ! Here's old Mother Hubbard ! 

{EoBit, L.) 
{Song, Easel. " Blessed Rheumatics.'') 

{At the end of song, exit, R., and return vmmediaiely in 
first costume. Enter Pallette, l., in first costume.) 

Pallette. So far, so good. But where's Chrome? 
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Chrome., (OuUide^ i,.) Play away, fortT-fbur ! IIc4d 

on, nine ! (^Btishes across stage.) 

Easel. Here, here I There's too much noise altogether. 

Pallette, Yes, We don't want any roughs here. 

Ohrome. Roughs ! Ay, you're right. Bough hands^ 
rough frames, rough faces ; but beneath the red jackets 
beat hearts that move all these to do such deeds as 
make us honor and applaud their claims to true nobility. 
(^Exit Marie, b.) 

{BeoUation, Chrome. '' The Bed JacJcet:') 

Exit Chrome, l., changes to first costume^ and retumg 
be/ore the end of Marie's song. 

Easel. So far, so good. But where's Marie ? 

Music Enter Marie, r., in French national costume. 
(^Song, Marie.) 

AU. Bravo! Bravo! Bravo! 

Pallette. I like this. Let's try another bonbon. 

Easel. What an appetite ! Are there any more left? 

Marie. Ah! you like my bonbons? You be very 
hungry. 

Chrome. They're capital, Marie, and must be whole- 
some : they lead one into such good habits. Shall we 
try again 1 

Pallette. Certainly. 

Easel. There's nothing like them. 

Chrome. Ready, all ! One, two, three. Go ! {Each 
takes 2 bonbon. Chrome's very small. J&oit^ Pallette, 
L., Easel, r.) Hallo! What's this? The last, and 
certainly the least ! What do you call that? 
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Marie, Zat leetle bonbon ? 

Ohrome. Yes : " zat leetle bonbon.'* 

Marie. Ah ! Zat is ze most wonderful of all ze bon- 
bons. Zat is ^' La Triumph." 

Chrome, I want to know ! And pray what is " La 
Triumph," and what is it for? 

Maris, I sail tell you. It is ze charming leetle bon- 
bon, ze inspiring leetle bonbon ! If you cannot eat your 
dinner or your breakfast, it will give you ze appetite. 

Ohrome, Thank you. I don't need it. I can eat my 
breakfast and my dinner. 1*11 take it to Pallette. He 
needs it. 

Marie, No, no ! Keep it yourself; keep it yourself I 
If you have ze sweetheart, it will inspire your heart wiz 
ze greatest love. 

Ohrome, Well, I'm not in the sweetheart business, 
ril give it to EaseL He's got lots of them. 

Marie, No, no! Keep it yourself; keep it yourself I 
If you have something in your head — 

Ohrome, Something in my head ! Is it an exter- 
minator ? 

Marie, Ze zensation in your head — 

Ohrome, Neuralgia ? 

Marie, No, no! Ze imaginazion, — ze idea, — zat 
you cannot express. You are a painter ! You vish to 
paint ze picture : you have ze idea, but you vant ze power. 

Ohrome, Oh, I see I It's a patent stimulating brain- 
scrubber. It's just what I want, for I've a splendid idea, 
"The Paint King"! 

Marie, Capital I Capitfl,l ! "La Triumph " vill fill 
your soul vith spirits. 
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Chrome. Spirits ? Ah, Marie, be careful I Dealing 
in spirits without a license is strictly prohibited* 

Marie, You vill paint ze most beautiful picture. Ze 
earth vill be filled viz beauty, and ze heavens glow viz 
Hght. 

Chrome, And I shall see stars ! Come, then, ^' La 
Triumph," show your power ; inspire my brush, and you 
will triumph indeed. (^Snaps bonbon^ and takes from U 
a small vial. Drinks,) Bah ! " Sedlitz powders." Booh ! 
it makes me shiver! (Yawn.) How my head spins! 
( Yawn,) I see a yawning gulf. ( Yawn.) Who cares ? 
You can't beat mine. ( Yawn.) " Fair Ellen was long" — 
{Yawn.) I wonder if she was as long as that! "The 
delight of the fair." (Yawn.) " No damsel could with 
her compare." {Yawn.) Marie, your bonbons over- 
power me. {Yawn,) Sailor bonbons. {Yawn.) Rheu- 
matic bonbons. {Yawn.) Fiery bonbons. (Jaton.) 
What next? 

Enter Pallettb,* l.. Easel,! k* (Cheome fdUs upon 
sofa.) 

Pallette. Charles hof the Hoxfords, you know. 

Easel. Hedwin hof the Hoxfords, my boys* 

( Curtain.) 



• Am Charles of the Hoxfords. See costumes In eat. 
t As Hedwin of the Hoxfords. See costomes in esl. 
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THE PAINT KING. 



A MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA. 



PART FIRST. 



Fair Ellen, romantically inclined to be loved for herself alone. 
Prince WeAzel, af!bcted bj her possessions, and anxious tc 
possess her affections. 

Count Palatine, the lady's big brother, fond of the national 

The Paint King, a medium controlled by evil spirits. 



COSTUMES. 

Fair Ellen, white satin dress, pearl necklace, dowing tresses. 

Prince Weasel, white shape dress, trimmed with green 
velvet ; white tights, green shoes, white cap and green feather. 

Count Palatine, blue shape dress, trimmed with silver ; blue 
shoes, white tights, blue cap and feather. 

Paint Kino, chocolate-colored shape dress, with tights to match ; 
black shoes, cap. 



Scene. — Exterior of Count Palatine's residence^ with 
a view of the hay-window^ r. Ellen seated in th$ 
window^ sewing, 

Ellen. Heigho ! The weary sun has gone to real 
Behind the cloudy curtains of the west ; 
Nature's grand orchestra, melodious frogs, 
Are buckling on their armor in the bogs. 
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To assail the coming of the silver moon 
With silver notes from cornet and bassooo. 
Ah, happy frogs ! Music hath power to warm 
Your miry homes with an admired charm ; 
But I, poor hapless maid, must sit and sew, 
Watching the fleeting shadows come and go ; 
Or climb the winding stairs the livelong day ; 
Pore o'er the " Atlantic" in this little " bay,** 
Skim from the dailies all their choicest cream, 
Or scribble for the weeklies by the ream. 
*Tis all in vain ! Nothing will give me rest. 
Skullcap, valerian, Mrs. Winslow's best, — 
All have I tried ; and yet full well I know 
My Arrowed heart requires a guiding beau. 
Of fulsome flattery I have tired grown, 
f would be loved for myself alone. 

{8ong^ Ellbn. Air^ " Coming thro* the rytJ^ 

If a body would be happy, 

Sitting in the bay, 
Place a lover close beside her, 

Sitting in the bay. 
There's a charm about these fellowi. 

No one can say nay. 
Oh for a swain to smile on va^ 

While sitting in the bay! 

If a body would be happy. 

Sitting in the bay, 
Place a loving arm aoont her, 

In a manly way; 
Whisper in her ear sweet praises , 

Bid her name the day. 
Oh I such a beau Pd ne'er refiu« 

While sitting in the bay. 
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O Fortune ! if you love me, send along 
Some sir or answer to my loving song. 

Enter Paini' King, r., with a covered picture on his arm* 

P. K, Good old Dame Nature, like all country-bred. 
Has early sent her bouncing son to bed. 
In seas of gold he sinks beneath the sky, 
Which proves that he has speculation in his eye. 
For one so steady, this is very queer : 
So many've sunk in gold this fiscal year. 
Of all you raise, we'll very freely borrow, 
Good night, old 3ol, turn up again to-morrow : 

Ellen, Heigho I Thou glorious sun, still tarry near : 
Don't leave me solitary sitting here. 

jP. K. One touch of Nature kinship doth inspire 
Between the setting sun and sitting sigher. 

What sweet enchantress do I now espy. 
Chanting her "high-hows" with such dignity? 
*Tis the fair Ellen ! comely and divine, 
The airy heiress of the Palatine. 
At humble people she doth je^r and scoff: 
I'll straightway leave, ere she doth take me off. 

Ellen, Ahem ! Ahem ! 

P, K. With other hems her needle's found : 

That needless hem was meant to turn me round. 

Ellen. Stay, gentle stranger ! Whither would you 
flee to? 

jP. K. I am pursued I 

Ellen. By what? 

P. K. A huge mosquito 1 

Ellen. Nay, stay, and list to Nature's matin song : 
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Her feathered songsters' sweetest notes prolong ; 
The insect hums, the dripping water sings — 

P. K, What are their hums to their confounded 
stings ? 

Ml&n. I dote on Nature. 

P. K. Do you ? So don't I. 

Mien. Pure are the charms that in sweet Nature lie — 

P. K. Pure I I fear 'twould Southmayd shock, 
There's so much terra cdba in her stock. 

Mien. She's ever busy : like the spider, weaves — 

P. K. I've spied her often when her work she leaves. 

Mien. So orderly and neat each flowery mead ! 

P. K, Neat? You forget she's partial to the weed. 
She has such force to back her when she shoots, 
Cigarcity should tell you that she roots. 

Mien. So graceful in her motions ! 

P. K. Not at all : 

She can't get through the year without a fall ! 

Mien. You rail at Nature. Your revilings quit. 

P. K. Madam, I've finished. My last rail is split. 

Mien, Who are you? With a proud, offensive gait, 
You rove unbidden o'er my wide estate. 

P. K. My name is Norval. 

Mien. Of the Grampian ? 

P. K. No; 

For he, alas I was murdered long ago. 

Mien. A distant relative ? 

P. K. 1 thank you, nay. 

Too many relations put him out the way. 
My name is Norval. In an attic small, 
My father fed his flock, — sixteen in all. 
rt was his constant care, in this retreat, 
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With awl and waxed-ends to make all ends meet ; 

To make the last loaf ever last the \aore, 

And keep me trotting to the grocery store. 

j?or I had heard of painters ; and I longed to rush, 

And at the canvas have a passing brush. 

Blind Fate soon granted what my pa denied, 

And with impartial interest took my side. 

This moon, this silver moon, which rose last night, 

Showing a quarter to our wondering sight. 

Had scarcely filled his horn across the bar, — 

The horizontal bar which stretches far 

'Twixt eartli and stars, — when, by its glare, 

A band of fierce white washers climbed the stair I 

Into our attic rushed I the walls assailed ! 

Till they, beset by pails and brushes, paled. 

My parents fled for safety ; but defiant, I, 

Seizing their implements, my hand did try. 

Watching their movements while I held position, 

I whitewashed like a first-class politician. 

With triumph filled, *twas then I did disdain 

My father's sole employ, which brought no gain ; 

And, having heard that Childs paid heavy salary 

To artful men who furnish his Art Gallery, 

I packed my carpet-bag, and off did hurry. 

For an Adirondac tour with Mr. Murray. 

There did I sketch, and scratch my humble nama, 

And do the deed which gilds this little frame. 

Ellen. Oh! hum — 

P. K. Ma'am? 

Ellen. Humbly do I pray 

To see your picture. 
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P, A, Nay, nay, nay ! 

Mien, Is it a horse piece ? 

P, K, No, upon my honor : 

The best horses are taken by Rosa and Robert Bonner. 
Mine is a modest subject. 

Ellen. Then, 'tis plain, 

It must be a portrait of Geo. Francis Train. 

P. K, You mock me, lady ; but we'll let it pass. 
I am no sculptor, and can't work on brass. 

Ellen. Do let me see it, Mr. Norval dear ! 

P. K. I can't. It has no worth nor value here. 
Good Mr. Childs would fly to arms should I display 
His purchased treasures in this open way. 

Ellen, That is all nonsense I Nothing need you fear 
Children in arms are not admitted here. 
That picture I must see I 

jP. K. I must away. 

EUen. You do refuse me ? 

P. K. Still I must say nay. 

KJen. I shall get angry I 

P. K. Passion won*t avail. 

Ellen, ril buy it. 

P, K. This canvas' not for sale. 

I have another I will bring to-night, — 
A subject far more pleasing to your sight. 

Ellen. Then I'm content. If you will bring it here 
ril purchase it. 

P. K. You'll find it very dear. 

Ellen. You're very poor, I see. 

P. K. In flesh, you mean? 

Ellen. Nay, in your purse. 
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/^ K, My purse is rather lean •* 

fet I am proud. I scorn the filthy trash 
That men call greenbacks — 

£Jllen. Then you sell for cash. 

(Aside.) This youth is poor : he knows that I am rich. 
Wouldst wed for money ? 

P. K. Gold or greenbacks, — which . 

Mien, Either. 

P. JK. Well, — neither. I'm very poor, I own ; 

But when I wed, Fll wed for love alone. 

Ellen, Your scorn of wealth is noble. 

P. X. Fare you well. 

Ellen. You'll bring the picture that you have to sell ? 

P. K. It shall be here in half an hour, sure. 

Mien. You'll bring — 

P. K. Or send it by the Messenger Corps. 

Ellen. Be sure you bring it. 

P. K. It is so heavy, and so far away — 

Ellen. Then bring yourself, and let the picture stay. 
{Exit^ R.) 

P. K. Ha, ha ! I smell some mice. 'Tis very clear 

The painter, not the picture, 's wanted here. 

She little dreams, that, 'neath these humble clothes, 

A wily schemer doth a while repose. 

Who one '' lost art " again has brought to light, 

And paints his pictures by a patent right. 

Farewell, fair sewer, you shall soon behold 

Whether my picture or yourself is sold. (^Exit^ L.) 

(Pal'atine and Weazel, outside^ l.) 

** See the conquering heroes come, 
Sound the timbrels, beat the dram.** 
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Enter at l., Weazel with a large ball, Palatine a bcU. 

Wea, Behold the champion ball ! We've won the day 
Our score was forty — 

Pal, Hip, hip, hip, hooray ! 

Wea. Don't bawl so loud ! The muffins we subdued. 
1 wo was their score — 

Pal. A case of forty-tude. 

I muffed four balls, and caught one on the fly. 

Wea, You caught it well. 

Pal. It lodged in my eye. 

Wea. It was a hot one. 

Pal. Ay, it was a stinger, 

That made me basely bawl, though no base singer. 

Wea. Of all the glories manly sports can yield. 
Give me the glories of a base-ball field. 
Laud, if you will, the Muses as divine : 
They're not so striking as our modern Nine. 

Pal. O Weazel, Weazel I I am sore afraid 
These bruised limbs their last home-run have made. 
This buoyant game, of which we've been partakers. 
Though on a little field, has many acres. 
O glorious game ! How can I pass thee by ? 

Wea. You look upon it with a swelling eye. 
You know the pitcher that too often goes 
Into this field is sure to break his nose. 
Don't be put out when accidents befall — 

PaL I ne'er was put out by so foul a ball. 

Wea. You're getting chicken-hearted. 

PaL You are wrong: 

Vm going to run my base — 

Wea. How? 

Pal. With a song. 
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{Song^ Palatine. Awy ^^Old Oaken Bucket.") 

How dear to my heart is the green-covered ball-field, 

When good rival captains their men rightly place ! 
The pitcher, the catcher, the right field and left field. 

The good men and true men we place on each base. 
The short-stop so lively I The centre-field ready I 

The batt and the striker who aims to send hlghl 
Bat dearer than all, to the hearts of tme fielders, 

Is the leathern-clad base-ball we catch on the fly. 
The well-covered base-ball, the jolly old base-ball. 

The leathern-clad base-ball, we catch on the fly. 

Unter Ellen, l. 

EUen. Who dares disturb our rest? Base bawlers, 
cease ! 
Your roars uproarious break our quiet peace. 
Why, 'tis my brother ! with triumphant tread 
And conquering arms — 

Pal. Ay, and a swelling head. 

Ellen, He comes ! 

Pcd. Now, cease your clamor, sister. 

Mien, But this is bliss. 

Pal. My eye caUs for a blister. 

Bring me a cracker moistened. 

Wea. Hold ! Be steady I 

That eye of yours has crack emough already. 

Ellen. A stranger ! 

Wea. Introduce me, Palatine. 

Pal. Prince Weazel, sister ; captain of our nine. 

Ellen. Delighted, captain. 

Wea. Happy to meet fair Ellen. 

Pal. Bring me that cracker. How my eye is swelling I 
Wea. Bewitching maid, those eyes of heavenly blue, 
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My youthful heart have pierced through and thioogli* 
They put me out. 

Pal. N0W9 this is too severe I 

If you're put out, she'd make a short stop here* 

Ellen, If, Captain Prince, they have a piercing glance. 
Don't let them put you out of countenance : 
With air so noble, and moustache so curled, 
I wouldn't cut you, really, for the world 1 

Wea. O charming maid ! Td gladly call you mine. 

Ellen. A prince, I think you are ? 

Wea. I am. 

EUen. ^^9 of what linef 

Pal. Prince of Good Fellows. 

EUen. That line's very long. 

Wea. To cut it short, I'll spin out with a song* 

(Song^ Wbazbl. Air^ " Five cf clock bu8.**) 

They call me Prince Weazel : the fortunes I bear 

Are lands (under water), and castles (hi ab). 

My coffers with precious (few) jewels are filled 1 

In modem accomplishments I am well skilled. 

I driye my fast horses, I sing, and I dance, 

Promenade every day, and devour romance. 

But dearer to me is this title of mine; 

For I*m captain, you know, of the Silk-Stookhig NbMk 

{3bonif.~Forthe Silk-Stocking Nine 
Upon every field shine; 
And Pm captain, you know, 
Of the Silk-Stocking Nme. 

What is life but a game, with its pitch and its tOMi 
Here scoring a run, and there making a loss! 
Full of muffins and byes, that daily rally, 
Hocking our effi>rts to make a good tftDj. 
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Tet tiiey serve best in the field to-day, 

Who, joining their forces, make double play: 

Then do, Fair Ellen, be partner of mine, 

And yon captain shall be of the Silk-Stocking IQiM. 

For the SUk-Stocking Nine, &;o. 

.BUen. Tour very flattering offer me delights : 
Tis an acknowledgment of Woman's Rights. 
She aims to lead. I really feel elated, 
As a base-ball captain to be nominated. 
The good time's coming fast when men can yield 
The foremost place to her on any field. 

Wea, Ton do accept me ? 

Mien. Well, Til think it over, 
rd quite resolved never to have a lover 
Who kept fast horses, dealt in fancy stocks. 
Deposited in banks which have no locks. 
Checks on such banks the longest purses harrow. 

Wea. O Moses ! 

Pal, Hush ! That was a hit on Faro. 

Mien, The greatest happiness that can be known 
Is to be lov^d for one's self alone. 
So, hark you I When I do my hand bestow, 
My money to the Consumptive's Home must go. 

Wea, " Love in a cottage." 

Pal, Bah ! That's gone by, 

You'll never find the man. 

Mien, I've one in my eye. 

{8ong^ Ellbn. Air^ " Mtpidee,**) 

The shades of night were falling fkst, 
As by my window just now passed 
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A voath, who bore a pictare-finnM, 
And answered, when I asked his 
Chorw. — Eupidee, &c. 

His dress was poor, his purse was low, 
Yet proudly walked he to and fro: 
He kept his picture very nice, 
And answered, when I asked tiie piioe, 
Eupidee, &c. 

Ohl should I meet that youth a^in, 
This swelling heart could ne*er refrain, 
rd cast all prudish arts away, 
And unto him would boldly say, 
Eupidee, &c 

Pal, Nonsense ! Here's a pretty how-d'ye-do I 

Wea. I wish that Longfellow had been cut in two I 

Pal. Hark you, Miss Ellen, I am master here. 

Ellen, I want to know I 

Wea. Now, Pal., don't be severe. 

Pal. My will is law. 

Ellen. Law, now, do tell ! 

Pal. This is Prince Weazel. Look upon him well. 
He's the best catcher of our famous Nine. 

Ellen. He can't catch me, though. 

Wea. Nay, now, do be mine I 

Pal. Silence I Now, by our royal name, 
I will be umpire in this little game. 
Miss Ellen Palatine, do you behave : 
This youthful prince is noble, rich, and brave, — 
Very accomplished, — ay, and more than that, 
He has a striking air. 

EUen. Then send him to the bat. 
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Pal. He's learned, highly skilled in foreign lingo. 

Mien. Send him to France. 

PaL. You marry him, by jingo I 

So get your silks and muslins into trim : 
Thursday, at 2, p.m., you marry him I 

Mien. But — 

Pal. Silence, I say ! 

Mien. Oh, fiddle-de-dee I 

With my own muslins you can't muzzle me. 
I'm a free-born woman, and I pay my taxes : 
Do you think I'll marry the first man who axes? 
Oh for some champion, these brutes to smother I 
Some Anna Dickinson, or any other. 
I'll marry whom I please ! now, mark you that. 
If you are sharp, you'll find I can be flat. 
So get your parson : when the bargain's closed, 
Just mention that the bride is indisposed. {Exii^ B.) 

Wea. And then the band struck up — 

Pal. The hussy's made a stir. 

Band or no band — 

Wea. I ne*er can husband her. 

Pal. She will come round. I think this is a feint. 
Hard fare and locking up will cure — 

Wea. It ain't. 

She reads " The Revolution ; " and you bet 
" Hard fare ne'er won /ami lady yet." 
An offer of my hand I did parade : 
How can I win her? 

Pal. Try a serenade. 

Enter Paint King, l., dragging on a trick ipictwre^ vihich 

should he a frame seven feet high^five wide; at the hack 
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a black dothy on which ia painted the statue of a woman 

on right side. In front is a green cvaiavn^ which con- 

ceah it when brought on. Space should be left between 

the frame and the hack for the Paint KiNa to take his 

place. It should be placed at the back of the stagey in 

front of the opening in the curtain^ and so arranged 

that the Faint King can get into it without being dis^ 

covered, 

Wea. Confusion ! 

Pal. Oh, my eye again ! 

Murder I 

Wea, His painting's struck my brain I 
Pal, Fellow, are you insane? or are you blind? 
P, K. No : only in an uneasy frame of mined* 
PaX, A slim excuse, although your frame is stouU 
Wea, That's the Longfellow she does rave about. 
PaZ. Hal Say you so? We'll take his highness 
down. 

Tou're poaching on my manor, you ba^e clown. 
P, K, If that's your manner, it requires polish : 

So mean a base as that you'd best abolish. 

Pal. He mocks me, Weazel. Oh, with rage I choke I 

My blood is boiling I 

Wea, Don't a broil provoke. 

Tou're very s^etopid ; coolly treat the joker; 

Don*t let your choler be to you a choaker. 

Pal, I will be cool. Hark you, young painter swell! 

What want you here ? 
P, K. Your blooming sister, Nell. 

Pal, She's not at home. 
Wea, She's gone out for the day 
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P. JT. ril tarry, then. 

TFeo. You'd better turn away. 

Pal* She sees no strangers, so no longer tarry : 
When she gets home I will your message carry. 
I am her guardian, for she has no other •— 

P. jr. Ah I what is home without a homely brother? 
Your fond affection, count, doth touch my heart : 
It moves me strangely I 

Wea. Then, why don't you start? 

P, K, Well, really, prince, I am not good at guessing 

PaL, The naked truth is, that you want a dressing. 
Oh, how my fingers itch his face to spoil I 

P. K. I'm not a salad, though I mix with oil. 

jPoZ. Will you be gone ? 

P. jr. Your tongue is very glib, 

But from it just now there rolled off a fib. 
Your sister is at home ; so here I stay : 
As Count Unreliable you count any way. 

iW. An insult to my face ! 

Wea. 'Tis very plain 

This painter chap we've " interviewed " in vain. 

Pal. You've laid upon my patience heavy tax. 
Your fate is sealed. 

Wea. Ay, sealed with heavy wax. 

P. K. Come on I Come on ! Your strongest man 
shall fiy 
From his first base almost as soon as I. 
Here am I fixed, and here I mean to stay ; 
So, fiery youths, go in, and blaze away. 

Wea. Well, here's my compliments ! {Raising hall,) 

Pal. And here are mine I (Baismg hat.) 
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Snter^ Ellbn, b. TaJces o. 

Ellen. Hold I villains, hold! enough! this quairel'i 
mine. 
" Who touches a hair of his black head, 
Dies like a dog. March off! " 

P.K. She's read! 

A Whittier maid ne'er came in hour of need. 

Ellen. Why, it is Norval I 

P.K. Yes, it is indeed! 

Behold my picture : 'tis of goodly size ; 
May it be precious in thy precious eyes I 
Bestow it in your album, guard it well, 
Think oflen of the giver, and — farewell I 

EUen. Why, you're not going I 

P. K. Ay, I must away. 

Ellen. But you're not paid — 

P. K. I'll call another day. 

Good-night, my roaring blades, you have my blessing. 
Some other time I'll take that promised dressing. 

(Emt, L.) 

Pal. Miss Ell — 

Ellen. Hold, brother, stay I 

Don't speak in that Miss EUaneous way. 

Pal. But I will speak, in spite your bold defiance. 
Miss Ellen, you shall make no mesalliance. 
The bones of our great ancestors indignant rattle, 
To hear you with a base plebeian prattle. 

Ellen. Pooh! Who cares for all their sighs and 
groans ! 
Tou just walk round here while they play the bones. 
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Pal. With indignation I am almost choking. 

Wea, This little Nell is really quite provoking. 
A simple painter I Shouldn't you look higher ? 

Ellen, He's full six feet. What more could I desire ? 
But Where's my picture ? 

Wea. Here, against the wall. 

Mien. A gem of high art ! 

Wea. It is rather tall. 

JSllen. Will you be courteous, and the curtain raise ? 

Wea. Pleased to obey you : I remove the baize. 
(Raises curtain. The Paint King discovered^ looking 
intently upon the staiue as a part of the picture.') 

Pal. Horror ! 

Wea. 'Tis he, himself I 

Ellen. Isn't it splendid? 

How nicely in it light and shade are blended I 

Pal. The color in the face is rather weak. 

Wea, The painter's failing is too much of cheek. 

Ellen. Now, isn't it a duck? 

Wea. It skill doth lack. 

This duck of yours is but a canvas-back. 

Pal. Quick, close the curtain, Weasel. 

Ellen. What for, pray ? 

Pal. That I may drag this filthy daub away, — 
Bestow it in some comer out of sight. 

Ellen, Nay, it has found a corner in my heart to- 
night. 

Pal. Now, quit your ravings, and obey my will : 
No more your little head with nonsense fill ; 
But make one of the party I have planned. 
And take Prince Weazel for your husiband. 
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Wea, Oh, do, dear Ellen, with me share my lot I 
This heart is blasted if I have you not. 

Pal, With such a blasted lot of blarney, sore 
You can't refuse to share his little store. 

Ellen. Ay, but I do. Your prince doth make me 
faint, 
He's so much troubled with the heart complaint. 
Hark you, my brother : if from out that frame 
Could step the youth who bears an humble name, 
rd go with him, your guardian will to spite. 

Pal, You wouldn't. 

Ellen. Yes, I would, this very night. 

Wea, Why, this is nonsense ! 

Pal, Foolish girl, forbear I 

Ellen. Ay, and I'd marry him. I would, I swear I 

(Oong, P. K. steps from frame,) 

P. K. Fair Ellen, thank you. What you fireely 
proffer 
I'll freely take, and here embrace the offer. 

Pal, Hallo ! Here's witchcraft I 

Ellen, Do my eyes deceive? 

I quake with fear ! 

Wea. My friend, you'd better leave* 

Ellen, Can this be Norval ? I am much afraid 
I've been deceived. 

P, K. You have, mistaken maid, 

By an old character I oft assume. 
I am the Paint King. (Oong,) Norval's my nom deplume, 

Wea, It is no feather in your cap, I'll swear, 

Ellen. Mercy ! Mercy ! O Mr. Paint King, spare! 
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J\ K. By your own swearing you are mine, fair Nell ; 
So to your loving brother say farewell. 
Nothing can save you from my magic art : 
She is the Paint King's prize, who gives her heart. 

Mlm. Oh, this is horrible ! What shall I do? 

Wea, Get up a faint, and that may bring him to. 

I^. K. The dew is falling. 

Wea, Do fall in a swoon. 

I^al, Yes, give him fits : 'twill spoil his honeymoon. 

(^Song and Chorus. Air, " Shoo Fly/*) 

dear, dear, my head does ring, 
dear, dear, my head does ring, 

dear, dear, my head does ring. 
My senses now are on the wing. 

I feel, I feel, I feel a swimming in my head. 

My senses now go spinning round, 

I'm going out of my head. 
Paint King, don't bother me; Paint King, don't bother me; 
Paint King, don't bother me, for I'm going to faint away. 

1 feei, I feel, I feel, 1 feel I'm going to faint; 
I feel, I feel, I feel, I feel I'm going to faint. 

(^FalU into Paint King's arms. Quick cttHainJ) 



ACT SECOND. 



COSTUMES. 

Eaib Ellbn. Same as before. 

Wbazel and Palatine. Long Shaker coats and broad-brimmed 
hats, umbrellas, concealing their " studio " dresses. 

Paint King Long purple robe, purple smoking-cap, con- 
-sealing his " studio " dress. 
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Dammy figures of Fair Ellen and the Faint King are required 
for this scene, made to look as much like them as possible. 

Scene. — Paint King's studio. At hack representation 
of q caldron^ marked " Oil," which conceals so/a used in 
the studio scene; b., a large canvas frame, on which are 
painted nine cat's Mads^ labeled "The Nine Mbwses ; '* 
L., another frame, covered, representing a canvas pre^ 
pared for painting,^ the upper half should be arranged 
to let down, Ellen, seated c. 

Mien. O champions of my sex ! do drop a tear. 
As that drop rising shows me sitting here. 
This dark and gloomy cavern, that you see, 
Of Woman's Rights is all that's left to me. 
I've nobly struggled, but defeat befeU, 
And of my air-built castles made this cell. 
Imprisoned here, I mourn my hapless fate, 
And, almost dying, on my woes dilate. 
This lonesome place of joy is void and null, — 
What ho ! Without ! That " ho " is very dull. 
My voice is weak ; and yet I will be brave, 
And stave my fears off with a joyous stave. 

{Song, Ellen. Selected.) 

From my misfortune, now, dear misses, take 

This warning : Don't acquaintance make 

With picturesque young men when passing by ; 

But look upon their wares with wary eye. 

Though poor their garb, when they've addresses paid, 

Their suits are poorer yet, though custom-made. 
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(^Duet^ Pal. and Wea., r., and enter.) 

To the rescue now we go, 

Hunki donim, doodle dam day! 
The base Paint King to overthrow, 

Hnnki dorum, doodle dnm day ! 
Peacefiil garbs about us flow, 

Hunki dorum, doodle dum day! 
Yet we*re prepared for war below, 

Hunki dorum, doodle dum day ! 

We come to set Fair Ellen free, 
The Paint King's power to break, you see; 
And, for the wrongs endured by her, 
A swift revenge to take, be sure. 
To the rescue, then, we go, 
Hunki dorum doodle dum day, &c. 

Mien. Methinks I've heard those foreign airs before : 
*' Hunki dorum," — that's Italian, sure. 
They must be Strakosch's singers, often round 
With opera, operating where stray cash is found. 
Gentle musicians, pass on. 

Wea. Bless my eyes ! 

Her long-lost brother she don't recognize. 
Behold your brother, Pal. 

Pal. 'Tis palpable, my sister, 

I am your loving brother. 

Mien. Don't palaver, mister, 

My brother doesn't look a bit like you. 
He is a blonde. 

Wea. This blonder makes him blue. 

Nay, nay, fair maid, 'tis Palatine. 

Pal. Ne'er doubt it. 

ril prove my claim. 

Mien. Then quickly set about it. 
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Pal. Who look you from your cradle badf 
And gently by the hand you led, — 
Then let you fall and break your head? 

Ellm. My brother I 

Pal. Who always filled your little cup, 
When at the table you did sup, 
Then — boldly took, and drank it up? 

Ellen. My brother I 
Enough ! One touch of Nature sets me rij^U 
Brother ! 

Pal. Sister I 

Wea. This is a touching sight. 

Pal. Now, sister, that our joyful meeting's oveTf 
Allow me to present your gallant lover. 

Wea. Still your devoted. 

EUen. Are you, really I 

Then your devotion I shall test severely : 
For I've had wrongs — 

Wea. Confess your sorrows, sweet* 

Ellen. He doesn't give me half enough to eat ; 
Keeps me on mouldy bread — 

Wea. That staff's unsteady 

To one so finely moulded and well-bred already. 

Ellen. Water's the only liquor that I swallow 
To liquidate my thirst ! 

Wea. Why, what a fellow ! 

I'll tear him limb from limb. 

Pal. That's Bowery, you see. 

Ellen. Oh, do, dear prince ! and send his trunk to me. 
This hand is yours when his quietus' made. 

Wea. My soul's in arms, and eager for the trade. 
Where is the villain? 
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P. K. (Oidside.) Now, my hearty, 

Fire up the engine. 

Ellen. Hush ! Here comes the party 

PoZ. Oh, mercy ! 

Wea. Dod-rot it, if this is he, 

Then too much steam he's getting up for me. 

Ellen. Ingenuous youth, the Paint King comes this way. 

Now, tear him, prince I 

Fal. We'd better tear away ! 

Wea. That's my opinion, seasoned with a moral, 

That men of peace should never seek a quarrel. 

Ellen. What, cowards ! would you fly and leave me 

thus? 

Where is your boasted valor? 

Fal. Don't you make a fuss : 

'Tis always wise to choose the better part. 

Wea. And that's — discretion. 

Ellen. Then you'd better start. 

You'll meet the Paint King as you pass the door, 

Who two whole men of peace will cut in four, 

Pal. Your words are sharp. 

Wea. So cutting, it is dear 

We'd better stop and face the music here. 

(^Chorus, '' Ma^aniello."^ 

Behold the Paint King swiftly coming! 

Though hard our lot, we'll face the foe. 
To spoil his game, and send him humming, 

We'll save the maid, and lay him low. 
He comes I He comes ! Now courage show! 

Take heed, and whisper low! 
Look out and trap him unaware : 

Take heed, and whisper low ! 
The foe we seek we'll soon, we'll soon ensnare, 
The foe we seek, &c 
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(Pal. and Wba. conceal themselves b. and u) 
Enter Paint Kino, r. 

P, K. Fame's a good thing, either in rhyme or reason ; 
A cure for many ills when taken in season. 
'Twas often lauded by that famous " poic '* 
Whom Mrs. Stowe has tried to prove no stoic, — 
A bold endeavor, savoring of the frantic. 
For Byron can't be drowned by the " Atlantic." 
Vain the attempt so strong a '* Childe " to smother, 
And fame's not made ^yronning down another. 
Yet fame is sought for, and so I, to-night, 
Would fain secure it with a patent right. 
With this philosophy : In Modern Art, 
Our foremost painters win the public heart 
By mixing colors from all sorts of earth. 
And from these meaner clays give fancy birth. 
Bedeck our studios with Nature's graces. 
And charm our senses with bewitching faces. 
If such results from poor old earth are gained, 
What grander triumphs yet may be attained 
By pounding up our models, which combine, 
Of course, all colors which we think so fine? 
That's new philosophy I 

EUen. It's old and loose. 

To get the golden eggs, you'd kill the goose. 

P. K, Aha I Fair Ellen, meet we once again? 
Your pretty face shall make this matter plain. 

Ellen. You are a villain ! 

P. K. Prithee, say no more. 

Ellen. You vowed you loved me. 
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P* K. Nay, 'twas you who swore* 

The coarse of true love ne'er runs true, I grant. 

Ellen. Then, if you love me, take me to my aunt. 

P. K. She's not at home. 

Ellen. My uncle's ! 

P. K. He's quite sick. 

Ellen, Then take me somewhere, and do take me quick 
I shall go mad ! 

P. K. Then you'll go somewhere, surely. 

Nay, nay. Fair Ellen, here you stay securely. 
There is no other course. 

'Tis quite well known 
You would be loved for yourself alone. 

Ellen, I would, I would ! It is my fond desire. 

P. K, Your wood is very green : it should be dryer. 
Well, I will take you for yourself. 

Ellen. You will? 

P. K. As an expounder of my artist skill. 
Behold yon brazen dish ! 'Tis filled with oil. 

Ellen. This is some wicked snare. 

P. K. Nay, don't recoil. 

Beneath are mighty wheels. 

Ellen. There's mischief here : 

Something's revolving 'neath that wicked sneer. 

P. K. Quick tripping hammers there unceasing pound. 

EUen. It is no wedding trip on which they're bound ! 

P. K. If thou wouldst have me paint the home 
To which I'd bear thee, this way come. 

(Points to caldron,) 

Ellen. Nay, base dissembler, your wild jestinga cease I 
Vo Yankee girl could find a home in Greece. 
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jP. JT. Unbending maiden, you must straightwaj go 
To explore the mysteries which lie below. 
My canvas waits for colors. 

Ellen. What care I? 

P, K. Your charms and graces must my wants flop 
ply. 
I have an order for a fancy sketch, 
And want your picture. 

EQ.en. You can't have it, wretch. 

P. K. Ay, but I must. (Seizes her handa.) 

Mien. Unhand me, villain I 

P. K. Don't compIaiB 

Nothing is gained by this unhandsome strain. 

Mien. Oh, spare me ! Spare me I I am weak and 
faint. 
Life is so short ! 

P. K. And I am short of paint : 

So you must go where* welcome waits for yoa 
Within that oil-well we are coming to. 
Tis sweet for art to die, my artless maid : 
Plunge boldly in, and do not be afraid. 
Time swiftly flies I 

Mien. Then I will try a race 

'Gainst time, and swiftly fly this place. {Buns off^ B.) 

P. K. Nay, not so fast, for you awake my wrath : 
Naught's so refreshing as a cooling bath. 

{FoUowB her off, and quicMy returns wit^ a ^^ dwm/m/^^ 
which he flings into the oil-ccddron.') 

She sinks ! She's gone ! and, free from toil, 
A martyred heroine plunges into oil. 
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Farewell, sweet maid : when next your face I view, 
'Twill give much color to the deed I do. (JExU^ b.) 

(Palatine and Weazbl approach from b. and l., and 
look into the " Oil " caldron,) 

Pal Weazel I 

Wea, Palatine I 

Pal, The axe has dropped I 

Wea, Methinks, my friend, it's time this thing was 

stopped. 
Pal. Oh, what a fall was there ! 
Wea, It was severe. 

Pal, He's made a sardine of my sister dear. 
Wea, The knell of all my hopes he's badly sounded. 
Pal, My little sister Nell he's gone and drownded. 
Wea, To be so foully wronged ! It's quite distressing. 
Pal, She wasn't a salad, though so fond of dressing. 
I shall go wild with grief! 

Wea, You do look bad. 

Pal, Pray, are there no detectives to be had ? 
Wea, I scarce detect your meaning. What for, pray ? 
You'll want the coroner without delay. 
Pal, Oh, I did love her so ! 
Wea. That I don't doubt. 

Pal, Get some official, quick, and fish her out ! 
Wea. A brother's love so pure, now who would 

mock it? 
Pal, I want her, for she's got her bank-book in her 
pocket. 
I cannot live without her ; so, dear fellar, 
•Just end my troubles with this umberella ! 
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Wea. I do not see the point ; so, Pal, delay. 
And keep that refuge for a rainy day. 
Dry up that tear, it is a watery waste : 
Reflect at leisure, ere you die in haste. 
This saucy Paint King by our hands must die, 
And with his life we'll end his sorceri. 

Pal. But I can't see it. Oh, this bitter cup ! 

Wea, Then go it blind. Revenge shall drink it up 1 
He comes again ! 

Pal, O Christopher ! Let's travel. 

Wea, Nay, here I stick, this mystery to unravel. 
This Paint King hankers for the trump of Fame : 
We'll find a trump to block his little game. 
(^Conceal themselves as before,^ 

Enter Paint King, r., with pallette, on which are daub$ 
of painty and brushes. 

P. K, White for the brow as alabaster pore, 
Yellow for golden ringlets sweeping o'er, 
Vermilion for the lips, blue for the eyes. 
All hues and colors that true artists prize 
So quickly gained ! Now, by great Julius Csesar, 
This rivals Masser's famous Ice-Cream Freezer I 
Now to the test. If wisdom guides me right, 
G-reat Mumler's photographs are out of sight. 

(Goes to canvas^ l., and paints. As he paints^ the canvon 
opens, disclosing Fair Ellen.) 

{Song, Wea. " Still so gently,*') 

Still so gently o'er him stealing, 

What his pallotte is revealing; 

Spite of peril I've a feeling 

That ru block him, quickly block his little 
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P. JT. Fly fast, good brush : my colors show 
Beneath your touch a very bristling row. 

{Song, Wea. Repeat as before, and a(W— ) 

There's another brash to warm thee^ 
Paint King, I'd inform thee ! 

" Ten Little Injuns." 

Four little paint cakes lying there I see, 
Steal away one, and then there are three: 
Fonr little paint cakes, one a cake of blue, 
Steal away that, and no eyes for you. 
One little paint cake, two little paint cakes, 

Three little paint cakes stay. 
Fourth little paint cake, blue little paint cake, 

Pretty little paint cake, I\ake you. 

(^Removes pamtfrom palUUe.) 

P. K, Now triumph's certain ! One touch, and 
behold. 
In liquid blue Fair Ellen's eyes unfold. 
Confusion I Where's my blue ? 

Pcd, Mark how he's shook : 

He seems quite ill. 

Wea. He has a bilious look. 

It was a bitter pill for him to face. 

P. K. Vm lost I lost 1 lost ! 

PdL. It struck a hollow place. 

Wea. Nay, you are not lost, for we have found you 
out. (JDraws cutlass from his vmbrella,) 

Pal. With all the wickedness you've been about. 
{Draws cutlass from his umbrella.) {Ganvas shtUs.) 

P. K. And who are you, that, with defiant air, 
Unbidden seek the Paint King in his lair? 
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Your garbs are peaceful, but your manners roagli. 

Wea, Humbug I 

Pal, Silence I We have heard enough. 

I am Count Palatine, that lady's brother, 
The little goose whom you did lately smother. 

Wea. What's sauce for goose is sauce for gander too : 
You martyred her ; we come to martyr you. 
With these good swords we will your picture spoil. 

Pal. Nay, hadn't we better finish it in oil? 

P. K. Whose funeral is this? Hadn't yon better 
wait? 
For I would have a voice in this debate. 
As I'm the villain of this tragic play, 
Poetic justice, could it have its way. 
Would lay me low ; or speaking by the card, 
Foil vice, and give to virtue its reward. 
But Boucicault gives vice a foremost place, 
And bids it triumph in Formosa's case. 
Fate shows that strength, not justice, 's sure to win ; 
So, while I have the strength, I'll just pitch in. 
With flats and sharps defiantly before us, 

( To leader of orchestra or pianist.) 
You sound the pitch, and we will pound the chorus. 

(Gomhat, to the tune of " The Anvil ChorusJ' Paint 
King disarmed. They seize him and struggle offy l. ; 
immediately return with the dummy of the Paint King, 
which they throw into oil-caldron ; then exit^ B. and L. 
Side scene-pieces and caldron dnaappeary and discover 
Chbome upon sofa^ just awakening* 
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Chrome, Give me another sword ! Quick! I smother! 
I die! {Wakes.) Hallo! What's this? The studio, 
Easel's pallette, aud Pallette's easel, — but where's the 
oil? Where's — 

Enter Pallette, l., Easel, b., in costume of first part. 

Pallette, Confound you. Chrome, you've wakened the 
whole neighborhood. 

Easel. The police are here in full force. What's the 
matter with you ? 

Chrome. But where's the picture? Where's the 
patent machine? Where's the oil? 

PaUette. Why, the man's crazy ! 

Easd. Come, come! Wake up, Chrome! You've 
been dreaming. 

Chrome. Well, I believe I have, prince. 

Pallette, Hallo ! Easel, you've got a title. 

Chrome, But look here. How long have I been 
asleep ? 

PaUette, About an hour. What have you been 
dreaming? 

Easel. Of your famous Paint King — hey? 

Chrome. Paint King! Have I been dreaming? 
Ain't you the captain of the Silk-Stocking Nine ? Didn't 
you get stung in the eye ? 

Pallette. Oh, nonsense ! Wake up ! It's time you 
were about your painting, — your great sensational paint- 
ing. 

Chrome. Nonsense! I've had enough sensation to 
last me for the rest of my natural existence. But where's 
Fair Ellen? 
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Easel, And who's Fair Ellen, prayf 
Marie, (Owfeidfe, L.) 

« CSome buy, come bny bonbons," te. 
Enter^ L. 

Chrome, Ah ! here she is. No : it^s the French girl. 

Marie, Ah, Messieurs, you have made mon pire's 
heart jump wiz ze joy it feel when I bring him ze green- 
backs zat you pay me for my bonbons. Ah ! I sail 
nevar forget ze kindness of ze great American people. 
If evar I Nevar ! You have poured ze oil upon ze 
troubled vaters of his soul. 

Chrome, Oil I Ah, she little knows how deeply she's 
been into it. Marie, that last bonbon of yours has com- 
pletely cured me of any desire to speculate in sensation. 

EoAel, But your great picture ? 

Chrome, Is finished. As Byron says, ^'I had a 
dream which was not all a dream.*' Easel, Pallette, 
ypu're right. Nature's the true guide to lead the artist 
on to grand achievements ; for the scenes she spreads to 
his enraptured gaze have sense and substance, while sen- 
sation's but a maddening dream, whose shifting colors 
fade before the artist's brush can fasten them upon the 
canvas. 

Easel, Well, Chrome, I do believe you've been dream- 
ing. 

Pallette He's had the nightmare. That's what's the 
matter. 

Chrome, Let's stick to nature ; for sensation's sure to 
lead us into oil — I mean hot water. 

Easel, But sensation's a good thing in its place. 
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Chrome. But a litde of it goes a great way. 

Pallette. So you intend to give it up altogether ? 

Chrome, No ; for it has served to while away an houi 
with me. And, when we are tired of work, we'll send 
for Marie, here, to amuse us. 

JSasel. With her Costume Bonhons. That's good. 

Marie. Oui, oui ! I sail come avec plaisir ; and I 
vill bring my bonbons ; and, when you are tired of woii, 
I vill sing, — 

" Gome buy, come buy bonbons/* &c. 

BiflBL, B. Ghboiub and AIabib. PAiunm, i* 

(jOwrtam faXU.) 



MUSIOAL AND DRAMATIC 

BOISTBOIsrS. 

PART FIRST. 
> Amateur Palnterf. < 



Chromb 

Easel ^ Amateur Palnterf, 

Pallette 

KCabie. — A French ** Bonbon" Seller. 



Wiiii the following incidentals :— • 

Bono.— ** A wet sheet and a flowing sea '' Palustte. 

Song. — ** Those blessed Rheumatics" Sa8ei.. 

Recitation.— The Red Jacket. Ohbome. 

Bai«i»ad • ••• Majus. 



PART 8B0OND. 

THE PAINT KIIS'G. 

A very free dramatisation of Washington Allston's poem, in two aots, ftill 
of movuig accidents and incidents, produced with all the splendor of ma> 
ehinery and scenery that a limited income would admit of. 

Fair Ellen, anxious to be loved for herself alone ILajub. 

Pbince Weazel, affected by her possessions, and anxious to 

possess her affections Kabel. 

OooNT Palatine, the lady's brother, with an eye for the na- 
tional game Pallstte. 

Paint Kino, disturber of the Piece Chrome. 

Act 1. Exterior of Count Pai^atine's Residence, with a view 
of the Open Bat.— A fair soul, solus. Song.— ^Uen, *' Sitting in the 
Bay.'' The Paint King on his travels. Nature and art. A genUe hint. 
The sUk-stookinff nine. See the conquering heroes come. A oat in time 
saves nine. A bund bat. Song. — Faiatine, "■ The leathern-clad base-ball 
we catch on the fly." An interruption. Song. — Weazely *' I'm captain yon 
know of the silk-stocking nine." The coming man. SoNO. — EUen, ** The 
shades of night." Woman's rights. A moving picture. Readings from 
(he poets. A woman's oath, and what came of it. Tragic denou^nent. 
Chords. — " Paint King, don't bother me," to a new tune. 

Act 2. The Paint Kino's Studio.— The deceived EUen. Duet.— 
Weaaeland PcUcttine, "To the rescue now we fly." The recognition. A 
touching picture. Valor and discretion. Chorus. — Ellen^ Weaael, and 
PcUatifie, " Behold the Paint King quickly coming." The plot unfolds itoclf. 
The patent machine. The plot thickens in oil. The struggle, and the 
dreaaful doom of the deceived damsel. The picture. The Paint Elingat 
work. Song. — Paiathie and Weazel^ *■ Still so gently from him stealing." 
Now all looks blue, and now it don't. Foiled. The struggle, and the Paint 
King's painful predicament. 

TRANSF0R1LA.TIQN SCENE, 

^f course), and Home Again. 
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